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One of the scenic treats of the Sierras —Kerckhoff Dome and Big Creek Falls 
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Date Raising is Proving Profitable in California 


and Industry May Become Prominent 


4 HILE the area devoted to 
, the production of dates in 
$ California is less than 
1000 acres at this time, it 
is likely that the industry 
devoted to raising them 
will become one of the most impor- 
tant in the state within a short time, 
writes E. S. Smith in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. This is due to the 
fact that it has just been found, after 
long investigation by the experiment 
stations of the United States at Indio 
and Mecca, that the finest dates in the 
world can be grown in the Coachella 
Valley, in Riverside County, in the 
neighborhood of the Salton Sea, and, 
although not quite so extensively, in 
the Imperial Valley. 

Southern California is not alone the 
only place in the state favorable for 
the culture of dates, as there are local- 
ities in the San Joaquin Valley where 
the palms thrive and the fruit matures. 
In the southern part of the valley par- 
ticularly, there are perfect specimens 
of palms and fruits, but as yet no ef- 
forts have been directed to commer- 
cializing them. This step will un- 
doubtedly follow when the value of the 
date is generally recognized. 

Warm weather, dry atmosphere and 
sandy soil, watered by irrigation, are 
the requisites for the adequate produc- 
tion of the date palm. These are ex- 
actly fulfilled in the southern end of 
the state. A large tract of country, 
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which has seemed absolutely barren 
in the desert portions of the South- 
west, extending to Arizona and North- 
ern Mexico, has been discovered to be 
highly valuable for this purpose. 

Fifty trees to the acre is the average 
maintained in the experiments that 
have been made at Indio. Professor 
Coit, of the University of California, 
has figured that a price of 25 cents 
per pound will be maintained during 
the next fifteen years. The dates 
grown in the state now bring $1 per 
pound for the finest varieties. Seven 
years are required for the development 
of the trees. Figuring at the average 
of Coit, and a yield of 100 pounds per 
tree, the entire crop, per acre, would 
be 5000 pounds. At 25 cents per pound 
this would mean $1250 gross. 

Meanwhile the farmer has seven 
years of waiting for the crop to de- 
velop. During that time he can act as 
a nurseryman and dispose of offshoots 
of the palms at $6 apiece, and enough 
to make a profit, after the third year, 
nearly equal to what the fruit crop 
would amount to eventually. These 
figures apply particularly to the deglet 
noor (or “date of the light”), which 1s 
the finest Arab variety, and can be 
raised here better than in the home 
country from which offshoots of it 
were imported. 

But, figuring on the basis of the pro- 
duction of a cheaper variety of the 
fruit or accidents in production, the 
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Date palms under cultivation in the Coachella Valley. Observe the method of planting, the clusters 


of 


profit would still run several hundreds 
of dollars to the acre. If offshoots 
were not sold during the first seven 
years, the sale of alfalfa as a subsidiary 
crop would still yield $50 per acre. 
Because.of these estimates, that have 
been made by the government inves- 
tigators, it is believed by them and 
those already in the industry on a 
small scale that the land available for 
the finest date production will be ex- 
hausted in a few years, if not sooner. 
This is said to be about 100,000 acres. 
Much of it can now be purchased for 
$100 per acre. 

Significance is given to the date pos- 
sibilities in California at this time by 
the determination shown by Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson to defend her claim 
of eighty-six acres in the Coachella 
Valley. Although she shares the acre- 
age with others, she recently an- 
nounced that she would put through 
her claim to the land and irrigation 
water rights thereon as soon as pos- 
sible within the usual governmental 
regulations. 

It is alleged that the common variety 
of dates imported into this country, to 
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fruit hanging near the base of the palms, and also the method of irrigation 


the amount of 22,000,000 pounds every 
year, and which sell at 10 cents per 
pound, are gathered, packed and 
shipped so carelessly as to allow much 
dirt and dust to get into them. Often- 
times they are sticky, rather dry and 
quite blackish in color. On the other 
hand, the California date is larger, has 
a clear brown skin and is much more 
delicious to the taste. The best Arab- 
ian dates are sold in Europe and sel- 
dom reach this country at all. The 
aim now is to improve on the best of 
those dates here and entirely supply 
the American market ultimately. It 
is claimed that at the government sta- 
tions more progress has been made in 
date culture in the last five years, so 
far as a chemical knowledge of their 
growth and food constituency are con- 
cerned, than in many centuries under 
the nomads of the Sahara desert. 

Of the two ways of planting dates, 
experience has demonstrated in Cali- 
fornia, as for centuries on the Persian 
gulf, that the best is the setting out of 
shrubs in rows about fifty to the acre. 
The cost of setting out an acre of them 
is in the neighborhood of $300. For 
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planting by seed, the cost will not 
total more than 20 cents. The greater 
expense is so much cheaper in the long 
run, Coachella Valley planters have 
found, because it is impossible to tell 
just what proportion of seedlings will 
mature into male and female date 
palms. The female is more productive 
and hence is more valuable until three 
or four years after planting. The 
palms must be fertilized by the pollen 
of the male. Hence, about fifty of the 
female plants are set out to only one 
or two males. Instead of waiting for 
the wind to blow the pollen to the 
female trees it 1s artificially distributed 
by the hand of man. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has stated that the grow- 
ing of the best dates, where the climate 
is favorable, promises to be more 
profitable than any other fruit culture 
possible in such regions. 

The date palm blooms in the early 
spring, producing from six to twenty 
flower clusters, according to the age 
and vigor of the tree. Each cluster 
on the female tree produces a bunch 
of dates. Such a bunch may bear from 
ten to forty pounds of dates, and from 
eight to twelve such branches. It is 
said that a larger and finer variety of 
the deglet noor has been grown in 
Riverside County than anywhere else 
in the world, not excepting Arabia. 

The dates containing an abundance 
of sugary juice, have the disadvantage 
of being sticky when packed, and are 
not suitable to be served. But the 
deglet noor does not have this draw- 
back if properly handled. 

With the development of experi- 
ments in the Salton basin of Southern 
California there has been opened to 
enterprising fruit growers a region far 
superior to the Sahara, it is claimed by 
government experts, for date culture. 
Even the latest and finest varieties will 
ripen rapidly there. These are the ones 
that are expected to bring the highest 
price in the American market. This 
sort is medium or large size, oval in 
outline, dark amber colored and trans- 
lucent, with a small pointed pit. The 
flesh is firm, very sweet and of ex- 
quisite flavor and aroma. 
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Growers ordinarily attempt to place 
their product for sale at Christmas 
time, but it has been shown that these 
fine dates can reach the higher-priced 
market in the United States as early 
as Thanksgiving. 

The date palm is able to endure 
much cold. It is one of the hardiest 
of the evergreen fruit trees. It is sel- 
dom injured by a temperature as low 
as twelve degrees under freezing. It 
has even been shown to survive a tem- 
perature of twelve degrees. 

In the northern part of the Salton 
basin, around Indio and Mecca, there 
are flowing artesian wells. In this and 
other important respects the conditions 
of the Oued Rirh country, in the 
Sahara, are almost exactly reproduced. 
It has the significant difference, how- 
ever, that the summers are even hot- 
ter. Irrigation is possible under safe 
and easy conditions. The date re- 
quires moisture above the roots. The 
Salton basin is supplied with water 
diverted from the Colorado River, near 
Yuma, conducted some forty or fifty 
miles through open ditches, and heated 
long before it reaches the desert lands. 

It is anticipated by growers that the 
delicious date of California will rival 
the banana in favor of the population 
of the more congested portions of the 
country. Sweet as candy, and less in- 
jurious, it should appeal to those who 
have a sweet tooth, but do not care 
to suffer the after effects of a candy 
appetite. Not so sticky, the California 
date may be munched from the hand 
as easily as peanuts. Dates may also 
be served on the table in a variety of 
ways, making delicious desserts. 

An Arabian will often consume as 
much as six pounds in a single day. 
In Tripolitania it is the principal food 
throughout the year. 

Drinking milk with dates is a habit 
among the denizens of Arabia. One 
of the most popular means of eating 
the dates, however, 1s to remove the 
pit and fill the cavity with butter. 
This method has been known through- 
out the Arabic world for centuries. 
Dates, butter and honey form another 
combination delightful to the Arabic 
taste. Sour or curdled milk in differ- 
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ent forms is another accompaniment of 
the fruit. Occidentals are said to have 
found dates delicious with cottage 
cheese. 

Uncooked dates supply the dishes 
named but ways of cooking them are 
numerous. 

The fruit is said to lend itself very 
well to the manufacture of preserves 
and jams. In the Sahara, the date 
syrup is one of the most valuable 
by-products of the dates. It is made 


as thick and almost as sweet as honey. 

Those who have begun the cultiva- 
tion of the rarest variety of dates in 
the Coachella Valley and Salton basin 
expect to reap the benefit of the many 
centuries of experience of the Arabs 
in the raising of the date palm, and to 
educate the American public to the 
many uses of the dates, so that the 
finer American market may be supplied 
by a finer grade of the fruit than may 
be grown anywhere. 


Dates of the Eight Annual District Fairs 
of California are Decided Upon 


Plans to make the eight district fairs 
of California more successful than any 
heretofore and to obtain for them ade- 
quate financial support from the leg- 
islature, were prepared at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Califor- 
nia Agricultural District Fairs, held in 
San Francisco the early part of the 
month. The dates agreed upon fol- 
low: Santa Rosa, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 5, inclusive; Woodland, Sep- 
tember 8 to 10; Sacramento, Septem- 
ber 12 to 19; Pleasanton, September 
23 to 26; Fresno September 29 to 
October 3, inclusive; Hanford, October 
5 to 10; Riverside, October 6 to 10; 
and Los Angeles, October 12 to 17. 

To obviate the difficulty of obtain- 
ing legislative aid because of too many 
cities applying for fairs and financial 
support, a resolution was adopted de- 
claring it to be the sense of the asso- 
ciation that district fairs should be 
held in seven cities only in addition 
to that in Sacramento. 

The proposed bond issue of $750,000 
to be voted by the people of the state 
for the Panama-Pacific Exposition was 
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indorsed. It also was urged that 
$100,000 be appropriated by the legis- 
lature for special premiums to Califor- 
nia owned and exhibited live stock and 
poultry at the 1915 fair. 


An amicable agreement was reached 
by the purely agricultural men and the 
racing interests regarding both dates 
and entries. A 5 per cent deduction 
from prizes will prevail at all races. 
In addition 1 per cent will be paid 
thirty days after entry, 1 per cent 
thirty days before the meeting and 2 
per cent at entry. Should a horse fail 
to enter previous payments will be for- 
feited, but no suspension made. 


The following officers were elected: 
E. E. Hall, Pleasanton, president; W. 
F. Price, Santa Rosa, vice-president, 
and W. J. Dakin, secretary and treas- 
urer. Hall and Price will serve as 
directors with the following: 1. L. 
Borden, San Francisco; H. S. Maddox, 
Woodland; J. E. Dickinson, Fresno; 
J. E. McGregor, Riverside; A. G. 
Robinson, Hanford, and E. J. Dalorey, 
Los Angeles. 


The County Farm Adviser—Nature of His 


Services and How to Procure One 


NEW University of Cal- 
ifornia circular describes 
the county farm adviser 
movement, which has 
gained such favor in 
many eastern states, and 
tells California farmers how they may 
secure such an adviser in their own 
counties. 

“For something over a half cen- 
tury,’ says Professor Crocheron, the 
author of the circular, “the agricul- 
tural colleges, the experiment stations, 
and the national department have been 
investigating questions of material in- 
terest to the farmers of America and 
have accumulated a vast mass of in- 
formation which, if it could be en- 
grafted on the practice of the open 
country, would undoubtedly result in 
a great increase of our material pros- 
perity, not only through a larger pro- 
duction per acre, but an increased net 
return to the individual farmer.” 

Much of this agricultural informa- 
tion, however, has been in such form 
that it was difficult for farmers to ob- 
tain 1t, or, indeed, to know of it, and 
Its practical application to their in- 
dividual farms. The material was 
embodied in agricultural reports and 
bulletins, which treated the facts in 
a broad sense, but there were few 
agencies at work and few men avail- 
able to make the specific application 
to the problem at hand. 

It has been said that the agricul- 
tural institutions of the country are 
like a great manufactory grinding out 
a product of infinite value, which has 
been stored in warehouses far from 
the consumer that the product was 
designed to reach. Lacking a retail 
force of agents, this produce continued 
to accumulate without greatly affect- 
ing the consumer and his wants. Like 
the manufactory, the agricultural in- 
stitution must have its agents close to 
the point of consumption so that the 
product may be readily placed in the 
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hands of those who need it. These 
agricultural agents are now being es- 
tablished throughout the nation under 
the name of “County Farm Advisers.” 
They act as the necessary force to 
bring the information of the agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations and 
the national department of agriculture 
to the specific farmer who needs it. 

Some one hundred and eighty coun- 
ties in the United States now have 
farm advisers at work, and but re- 
cently the first one of these in Califor- 
nia has been placed in Humboldt 
County. 

A farm adviser is a man trained in 
agriculture, usually a graduate of an 
agricultural college, who has had some 
practical experience in the many broad 
phases of agriculture, and who should, 
if possible, be conversant with the par- 
ticular problems that concern the local- 
ity in which he 1s placed. 

Because his work depends so much 
for its results on the enthusiasm that 
he can infuse into others he must be 
a man of tact, of energy, and of real 
desire to achieve results in his chosen 
field. i 

The farm adviser is an agent both 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California and of the 
Office of Farm Management, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
He is placed in a county where his 
services are desired. His entire time 
and activity are spent there within the 
boundaries of that county. There he 
is the field agent of the agricultural 
forces of the nation. 

The problem of the farm adviser is 
to reach those who desire his services. 
He gives advice on soil treatment, fer- 
tilization, crop adaptation and culture, 
animal husbandry and its allied phases. 
In general, he studies those various 
activities of the farm that are known 
under the head of farm management 
and demonstrates his better methods 
on the farms to those interested per- 
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sons who desire to co-operate with 
him. As he is occupied in the increase 
of net returns to the farmer he is also 
desirous of improving those civilizing 
forces of the open country that come 
under the head of better roads, schools, 
churches, farmers' organizations and 
marketing facilities. 

The farm adviser has an office or 
headquarters at some central point in 
the county, usually at the county seat. 
He may also, through the organization 
of the farm bureau, find it desirable 
to have other local or district head- 
quarters at scattered places through 
the county. 

But necessary as are his offices and 
headquarters, little of his time 1s spent 
there. His work is on the farms and 
among the people. Day by day, the 
farm adviser goes where he is called, 
advising on the various questions that 
come to him. When as is sometimes 
the case, he meets a problem that to 
him is impossible of solution because 
of the technical phases involved, he 
submits it for consideration to the ag- 
ricultural college or to the federal de- 
partment of agriculture, the forces of 
both of which he has at his command. 

Specifically,. the work of the farm 
adviser may be divided into four gen- 
eral branches, as follows: 

(1) Investigation of research into 
the larger problems of farm manage- 
ment as applied to that specific com- 
munity. 

(2) Demonstration or application 
of these principles and practices 
through the co-operation of interested 
farmers. 

(3) Advisory work with inquirers, 
that is, the answering of questions and 
giving of advice to those who apply. 

(4) Organization work of the civ- 
ilizing forces of the community—as- 
sistance of boys’ agricultural clubs, 
farmers’ organizations, schools, 
churches, and marketing and buying 
organizations. 

The work of the farm adviser is 
supervised by a state leader, appointed 
jointly by the College of Agriculture 
and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to whom he makes 
weekly reports. 
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The farm adviser’s salary is paid 
by the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California. His ex- 
penses are paid by local agencies 
within the county. As the farm ad- 
viser is constantly traveling from place 
to place within the county his expenses 
are heavy, comparatively speaking, and 
usually amount to about as much as 
his salary. About two thousand dol- 
lars a year is estimated to be necessary 
in most cases for the expenses of the 
farm adviser. These mean the main- 
tenance of an office and office facil- 
ities, the use of a small automobile for 
travel within the county, and the sub- 
sistence of the farm adviser while away 
from home. 

As a value of a farm adviser in- 
creases greatly as he becomes more 
familiar and expert on the problems 
of the county, it is highly desirable 
that the work be made permanent and 
that no county should start an adviser 
at work without funds in sight for his 
expenses for at least three years and 
the money actually in hand for his 
first year of work. 

Two thousand dollars, then, should 
be raised by the county, with pledges 
for four thousand dollars to follow at 
the rate of two thousand dollars a year 
if the work 1s to be a success. 

Since the farm adviser represents 
the College of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which treat only with the whole 
people, and since the permanence of 
the work is highly desirable for ef- 
ficiency, the best means for the con- 
tribution of funds for the expenses of 
the county advisor is through the 
county supervisors, because public 
taxation is more permanent than any 
other fund and represents all the peo- 
ple. While this means of contribution 
may not be possible at the inaugura- 
tion of the work, it is desirable in all 
counties that a sufficiently large num- 
ber of persons should be interested 
by direct or indirect contribution so 
as to insure a backing for the farm 
adviser and a real demand for his 
work. 

Because the funds available from the 
College of Agriculture for farm ad- 
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visers are limited at present by the 
heavy demands of other work, farm 
advisers will be placed in those coun- 
ties that first qualify by a deposit of 
two thousand dollars with some re- 
sponsible party within the countv, 
Application for farm advisers should 
be made to the “State Leader, College 
of Agriculture, Berkeley, California.” 

If we had space to do so we could 
tell some very interesting stories of 
what Humboldt County’s farm adviser 
has done for the farmers there. A sin- 
gle instance must - suffice. When 
County Harm Adviser Christiansen 
went there, about six months ago, he 
found that practically all the soils of 
the county need lime. If the soil needs 
lime the farmer must buy it. But lime 
by the single ton has been retailing at 
about $20 a ton in Humboldt County. 
In lots of two tons it can be bought 
for $16. The average amount of lime 
needed per acre is 1500 pounds. There 
are 1534 farmers in the county. Ac- 
cording to the census farm holdings 
average about 300 acres per farmer. 
At even 150 acres each that would 
mean 230,100 acres. At 1500 pounds 
per acre you have 345,150,000 pounds, 
or about 175,000 tons. At $16 per ton 
it would mean $2,800,000. Just for 
one application. 

Where's Mr. Farmer going to get 
pretty nearly three million dollars for 
lime? And then the farm expert says 
this first dose of 1500 pounds of lime 
per acre would only last about three 
years and the land would need it again. 
Of course, the expert says that lime 
would mean adding from a third to a 
half in productive capacity to the soil 
and the extra production would pay 


the lime bill and then leave a good 
profit. But there’s more of the story. 

The farm expert suggested to the 
secretary of one of the farmers’ asso- 
ciations that if the members would 
bunch their orders for lime the dealers 
might make a better price. The rez 
sult was remarkable. The dealer came 
down in price half. But even at $8 
per ton it meant a million and a half 
to the farmers of the county to put 
One application of lime on only half 
their land. The farm expert was not 
satisfied yet. Somebody thought there 
was plenty of lime rock right. here in 
the county. He began an investiga- 
tion. About ten miles north of Eureka 
he found a whole mountain of lime, 
and heard of a lot of other places in 
the county where there was plenty. 
Then he learned that it costs only 
about $2 per ton to burn the rock in 
a kiln and make lime of it. 

Well, he figures that if it costs $2 
per ton and if $2 more were added for 
profit and handling it would give the 
farmers of the county—and everybody 
else, for that matter—all the lime they 
wanted at $4 per ton. Which means 
a saving too big to calculate, but one 
which will pay a farm expert’s salary 
for several weeks to come. And now 
an expert mineralogist from the State 
University has been sent for, to make 
sure the quality and quantity of this 
lime rock are both all right, and a prac- 
tical lime kiln man is just waiting for 
these details to begin operations. 

That is one thing the county farm 
adviser has done. But he has also 
done much more for the farmers. 

What could a county farm adviser 
do for your county? 


Patrolmen Reduce Cost of Maintaining Highway 


The San Joaquin County Road Main- 
tenance Department is demonstrating 
by experiment that patrolmen can keep 
the new highways in better condition 
and at a great saving in expense for 
repairs. There are at present eleven 
patrolmen working on approximately 
156 miles of road. Heretofore the up- 
keep of the highways has been a very 
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expensive matter and a serious prob- 
lem, but under the patrol system the 
expense has been greatly reduced. To 
ascertain the amount and class of the 
travel over the county highways the 
county surveyor has adopted the pol- 
icy of taking a yearly traffic census 
which is of great aid in determining 
the maintenance cost. 
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One of the numerous types of oil well pumping motors installed in the Midway Oilfields 


Engineering Department Develops Valuable 
Idea in Oil Well Motor Operation 


By CHAS. L. EASTON, Electrical Superintendent, Bakersfield District 


HE engineering depart- 
ment of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Cor- 
poration has been aware 
for some time that the in- 
evitable “dips” in voltage, 

and short circuits, were causing the 
motors used for pumping oil wells to 
stop running more frequently than was 
desirable. The writer has closely fol- 
lowed this line of trouble and made 
thorough and extensive investigation 
to determine whether this condition 
could not be remedied. 

Up to the present time all motors 
have been equipped with an automatic 
oil switch, or circuit breaker, using 
both the low voltage and overload re- 
lease devices, in addition to the pro- 
tective fuses. 

In most instances I have found that 
the overload coils connected in the 
main circuit were necessarily set so 
high for the operation of pulling the 
wells that they practically afforded no 
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protection to the motor when pump- 
ing. 

The low-voltage device was designed 
to protect the motor from too great a 
flow of current, due to the resumption 
of service after the power had been 
off the line. It accomplished its pur- 
pose by opening the switch automat- 
ically when the voltage fell to a low 
value. Unfortunately, it was found 
that variations of voltage below nor- 
mal frequently caused these low- 
voltage coils to operate and shut down 
the motor, notwithstanding that the 
motor might have continued to run 
successfully, had it not been discon- 
nected from the line. It thus became 
necessary, after every shut down, to 
reset the circuit breaker and start each 
motor by hand. 

In an installation of many motors 
this caused considerable annoyance 
and loss of time. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not this source of 
trouble could be eliminated, the writer 
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made a number of experiments to dis- 
cover if it was possible to make any 
changes in the low-voltage coils at 
present in use that would prevent them 
being so very sensitive and not to open 
the circuit on slight dips in voltage. It 
was not found practical. 


Mr. A. E. Garland, electrical en- 
gineer, representing the Fairbanks- 
Morse Company, who was installing a 
Fairbanks-Morse type M. H. V. 10 H. 
P—30 H P., 900 R. P. M. variable 
speed ball-bearing motor belted to the 
counter shaft on well No. 4 of the Olig 
Crude Oil Company at Fellows, in the 
Midway oilfield, very kindly offered to 
co-operate with the writer in the de- 
velopment of an idea by which a cir- 
cult breaker could be installed that 
would handle the necessary amount of 
current for pulling, give ample pro- 
tection to the motor when pumping, 
and yet be free from the shortcomings 
of the low-voltage device. 


In addition to the problem of keep- 
ing the motor in operation, should the 
voltage fall below normal, was that 
of possibly allowing the motor to start 
the pump from rest after a short shut 
down due to the power going off the 
line completely. A Condit circuit 
breaker was furnished by the Fair- 
banks-Morse Company and installed 
to accomplish the desired results. In 
order that the motor could be started 
from rest without the overload coils 
being set too high, the time limit de- 
vice was used to allow the starting 
current to pass for a specified time 
sufiiciently long to permit the motor 
to pick up its load but which would 
operate to open the switch in case of 
an overload. 

After being in practical operation 
for a reasonable length of time, it was 


observed that this motor and pump 
continued to run when other wells in 
the immediate vicinity were shut down 
a number of times owing to the causes 
outlined above, and during the storms 
of the past two months. This motor 
is equipped with the aforedescribed 
circuit breaker and the customary 
drum controller and resistance, pump- 
ing a well 2985 feet deep and produc- 
ing 100 barrels of 29 gravity oil per 
24-hour day at 19 strokes per minute. 
Several tests were made to observe’ the 
action of the motor and equipment. 
The current was shut off and the 
pump allowed to come to rest. Upon 
power being applied, the motor started 
up automatically and attained the 
speed at which the controller was set. 
Again the motor was brought to rest 
and when more current was applied 
than the circuit breaker was set for, 
it immediately opened and thus pro- 
tected the motor. 


Various other tests were made with 
a view of producing as near as pos- 
sible other operating conditions and 
the apparatus seemed to meet the de- 
mands made upon it successfully. 
Other tests were made to ascertain the 
power factor, efficiency, temperature 
and overload capacity and were found 
to be satisfactory. Owing to the vary- 
ing characteristics of different wells, 
it is necessary that should this method 
of control be used that care be taken 
not to set the circuit breaker to start 
the motor after a shut down occurs, 
in those cases where sanding up or 
parting of the rods is liable to occur. 
Ample range is afforded in the circuit 
breaker, however, to meet most con- 
ditions. In fact each well should be 
treated separately to meet existing 
conditions. 
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Instruction in City Planning to Prepare for 
Big Population Influx Soon Expected 


That the cities of California should 
now plan wisely for their future 
growth, in order to save the wasting 
of countless millions hereafter in 
costly and yet makeshift reconstruc- 
tion, is believed by the University of 
California, and so that university has 
established a new course of lectures 
on “City Planning,” to interest its 
students and the public in this great 
world movement. Fifteen experts in 
various fields will come to the univer- 
sity to discuss the problems of how 
cities may plan wisely for their future. 

That there will be two million peo- 
ple in San Francisco and two million 
in Los Angeles before another genera- 
tion goes by, and that the other chief 
towns and cities of California are des- 
tined to grow in some such surprising 
way, is predicted by competent and 
conservative experts. So it is sug- 
gested by the lecturers of this course 
that as a matter of plain business self- 
protection California towns should 
now, while land is cheap, acquire 
ample areas for schools, school gar- 
dens, public playgrounds where young 
and old may have recreation, parks, 
plazas, agricultural school farms, and 
civic centers; provide for harbor and 
transportation problems, plenty of 
room for street car and railway facil- 
ities, factory and warehouse areas; 
broad traffic streets linking different 
portions of a scattered community, 
provision for both express and local 
street car service between neighbor- 
ing regions, preservation of natural 
landscape features, etc. 

It pays to do city-planning with 
foresight, the university holds, for such 
work not only adds to the comforts, 
health, and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of a town, but actually saves 
the community enormous sums of 
money through preventing the exces- 
sive cost of making changes when it 
is too late to do things economically 
and well. 
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Civic beauty is the one side of the 
city planning problem—an infinitely 
important aspect is to protect the 
health, the comfort, and the well-being 
of the home-dweller of future genera- 
tions. Wise building restrictions need 
to be developed. Every community 
needs a  city-planning commission 
which shall see to 1t that the town de- 
velops wisely instead of just “happen- 
ing,” which protects beauty and tne 
comfort of the community, and fore- 
sees future needs. 

The city planning course is to be 
given under the auspices of the Stu- 
dents' League of the Republic, an or- 
ganization devoted to study oí civic 
problems, the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the University Extension 
Division. It is expected that several 
hundred students will be regularly en- 
rolled for the course and that there 
will be an attendance of large num- 
bers of visitors. Among the speakers 
will be Professor Thomas H. Reed, on 
the marvelous expansion of city life 
in recent generations; Dr. Werner 
Hegemann of Berlin on problems of 
city-planning; John Galen Howard, 
director of the School of Architecture, 
designer of the Hearst plan of the uni- 
versity and of the new civic center of 
San Francisco, on the art of city-plan- 
ning; William R. Wheeler, manager of 
the Traffic Bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Merchants’ Exchange, on railway 
facilities; City Engineer M. M. 
O’Shaughnessy of San Francisco on 
streets and traffic, including municipal 
transportation; Charles Gilman Hyde, 
professor of Sanitary Engineering in 
the university, on water and sewer sys- 
tems and methods of street construc- 
tion; Charles H. Cheney, the architect, 
on the zone system of city-planning 
and special features in the planning of 
business and manufacturing districts; 
Dr. Jessica B. Peicotto of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, on 
the garden city, the tenement, and 
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other experiments in the housing prob- 
lems; Duncan McDuffie, a pioneer ‘in 
the artistic development of restricted 
residents districts in Berkeley and in 
San Francisco, on wise building re- 
strictions for residence quarters in 
cities and towns; George W. Dickie, 
Superintendent of Playgrounds in 
Oakland, on the outdoor and indoor 
recreational facilities which cities 
ought to provide for their citizens; J. 
W. Gregg, Professor of Landscape 


Gardening, on gardens—public and 
private—and city-planning; and John 
J. Donovan, Supervising Architect for 
Oakland, on what a city can do in the 
way of planning its school houses so 
as to use them for vastly wider com- 
munity purposes than were contem- 
plated in the old-fashioned plan of 
opening them a few hours a day just 
for keeping school, and locking them 
up useless most of the time. 


—— — mg 


Only Twenty-Seven Per Cent of Tillable 
Land Now Under Cultivation 


Only 27 per cent of the tillable land 
oí the United States is actually under 
cultivation, according to estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture, based 
upon reports of 35,000 correspondents. 
These reports were obtained in order 
to gain information as to the tillable 
area of the United States, the amount 
of land that can not be used for crops 
that have to be plowed but available 
ior pasture or fruits, and the total 
number of acres that never can be used 
ior agricultural purposes. From the 
returns, which were generally very 
consistent, preliminary estimates have 
been made for each state and for the 
United States. Further investigation 
in the far western states may modify 
somewhat the present estimate for 


those states. 
According to the census of 1909, the 


land area in crops where acreage was 
given was 311,000,000 acres. This is 
about 16 per cent of the total land 
area, or about 27 per cent of the es- 
timated potential tillable area of the 
United States, excluding foreign pos- 
sessions. e 


In other words, for every 100 acres 
that are now tilled, about 375 acres 
may be tilled when the country is fully 
developed. In the development of the 
agriculture of the country the land 
which was most easily brought into 
a state of cultivation, as the great 
Mississippi Valley, was the first to be 
brought into such use. Extension of 
tilled area will be at greater expense 
for clearing, drainage, irrigation, etc. 
The increased production of the future 
will be the result of increased yields 
per acre as well as extension of area. 


Kern County is to be Center of Highway Work 


The Kern County board of super- 
visors has notified the State Highway 
Commission that the county is now 
ready to buy $200,000 worth of the 
state highway bonds and that it is the 
wish of the county that the state high- 
way be begun and completed in the 
county as soon as possible. 
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Kern County recently voted to issue 
$2,500,000 bonds for good roads, and 
$500,000 of this money has «already 
been turned over to the county for this 
purpose, and work in highway building 
will soon be under full sway in that 
locality. 


How the Government Determines lts Timber 
Resources in the Sierra National Forest 


HE amount of timber on 
the National Forests is so 
vast that it has taken a 
number of years to make 
an inventory of it. Few 
people who are not con- 
nected with the lumber business in 
some way know how this interesting 
work is done, and the government 
timber “cruisers,” as they are called, 
are frequently asked leading questions 
on this subject by tourists in the moun- 
tains. 

How the work is done is told by 
the officials of the Sierra National 


colder climes and they grow only in 
the cool of the higher mountains where 
but few people travel. 

When it wants to know how much 
timber there is in a forest of growing 
trees, the government sends out forest- 
ers who measure the diameter, at 
breast-height, of all the trees and 
record them on sheets printed for this 
purpose. Then they measure the 
heights of enough trees of every diam- 
eter to establish reliable average 
heights. To measure all the trees, 
even just in diameter, on many thou- 
sand acres, would take more time and 
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Crew at work measuring timber to be marked for sale 


Forest, whose headquarters are at 
Northfork, at the edge of the Sierras, 
fifty miles northeast from Fresno. 
This National Forest covers about 
1,700,000 acres in the Sierra Nevadas 
and here grow literally billions of feet 
of fine sugar pine, yellow pine, incense 
cedar and fir, besides other kinds of 
trees which most people, even in Cali- 
fornia, have never seen. Some of these 
rarer trees, such as the fixtail, the 
bristlecone pines, and the black or 
mountain hemlock are visitors from 
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cost more money than can be spared, 
so the cruisers measure only on a strip 
one or two surveyor’s chains in width, 
which they run once or more times, 
according to the accuracy necessary, at 
equal distances through each forty 
acre square of land. This gives them 
five per cent of the whole area (if one 
chain wide once through), or two per 
cent, etc. Over a large tract this 
method will give pretty accurately the 
same percentage of all the timber on 
the tract, even though the timber may 
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not stand exactly the same all through. 
This is due to what the foresters call 
the law of averages. 

The men work in pairs, each pair 
forming a crew. The man who meas- 
ures the timber is called the estimator. 
The other man runs his compass 
course for the estimator and is called 
the compassman. At the same time 
the compassman makes a map which, 
besides the rivers and creeks, roads 
and trails, shows by contour lines just 
what the shape of the land is; whether 
steep or level or smooth or broken, and 
the kind of forest which grows on it. 
This map is very valuable for every- 
one who has to travel in the forest, and 
may always be seen at the supervisor’s 
office. 

But when the trees are measured, 


the same species of timber in any sim- 
ilar forest. So the cruisers, after they 
have measured the growing trees, have 
only to turn to their tables and by their 
help figure up how much timber they 
have in each “forty,” or section, or 
township. 

Of course it is not all as simple as 
1t sounds. It takes experience and 
conscientious care to do it right, and 
there arise constantly questions as to 
cull for damaged or defective trees, 
and many other points. The work is 
hard, day in and day out; but it is in- 
teresting to the man who loves out- 
doors and isn't afraid of honest work. 

On the Sierra National Forest this 
summer, there were “cruised” 34,500 
acres of land, bearing 738,000,000 board 
feet of timber. This timber is north 


Scene in one of the Government's Forest Reserve Stations 


only a small part of the work of find- 
ing their volume is done. No two 
trees are just the same shape, though 
those of the same species are a good 
deal alike, so the cruiser again calls in 
his law of averages. At some govern- 
ment timber sale in the same kind of 
forest, a large number of trees as they 
are cut into logs are scaled and the 
measurements recorded. The results 
are then put into a table which will 
show just how much the average, sugar 
pine for example, contains for any 
given diameter and height. When this 
Job is done the figures can be used for 
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of the Kings River, just below its 
forks. Of all this timber about one- 
half is yellow pine (or California white 
pine, as it is called in the lumber mar- 
ket), one-fifth sugar pine, one-quarter 
fir, and one-sixteenth cedar. The for- 
est officers say that altogether they 
have now cruised on the Sierra Forest 
about 150,000 acres, supporting a 
stand of nearly three billion feet of 
timber. 

Already nearly a billion feet of this 
timber has been sold and the balance 
is for sale. Since, however, it is the 
people’s timber, the government re- 
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quires that the purchaser utilize thor- 
oughly what he cuts and that the 
stand shall be so cut as to insure an- 


other crop for the future, and thus pre- 
serve the forest without impairing its 
producing capacity. 


Oil Well Drilling and Refining of Oil to 
be Taught by State University 


How to drill an oil well, how to con- 
trol a gusher, how to pump, store, 
transport, and refine petroleum—these 
subjects are now to be taught by the 
University of California. 

The College of Mining has just an- 
nounced this new course in the min- 
ing and handling and refining of 
petroleum, by Professor E. B. Dur- 
ham. Students wishing special prep- 
aration for the promising career of oil 
engineer may have university instruc- 
tion also in the chemistry of oils, from 
Professor Edmond O'Neill; in inver- 
tebrate palaeontology, which is indis- 
pensable to anyone who would under- 
stand the geology of oil bearing re- 
gions from Professor J. C. Merriam, 
and in gas engineering, including the 
production of gas from California oils, 
gas engines, and the new developments 
in direct combustion engines, such as 
the Diesel engine, which promise such 
marvels of economy and efficiency. 


Dairy Cows Command Fancy Prices 


Dairy cows are highly valued here 
now, according to the testimony of 
men who recently have been trying 
to buy up stock. The scrubbiest sort 
of animals are being held at $75, while 
$90 and $100 a head is the ruling price 
for good grades. Some herds are being 
held at $125. With an abundance of 
wild pasture and prospects of heavy 
hay crops, cows will be in heavy de- 
mand this spring.—Kerman News. 
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These new methods of getting energy 
direct from the burning of California 
oils, without the wasteful and round- 
about step of making steam, mean that 
in a few years the steamer will have 
disappeared from the sea, just as the 
steamer supplanted the sailing ship. 
Involved also is the probability that 
electricity can be generated from Cal- 
ifornia oils by dynamos driven by 
direct combustion engines at a cost 
well nigh as low as the cost of mak- 
ing electricity from the great moun- 
tain water driven electric generating 
plants. 

A series of six university extension 
lectures on the origin of the oils of 
California, their chemistry, and the en- 
gineering problems of the oil industry, 
including gas production and the 
Diesel engine, have been planned by 
the university and are to be given in 
several California towns during the 
spring. 


Olive Growers of Lindsay Organize 


The growing importance of the olive 
industry in the San Joaquin Valley is 
indicated by the organization of the 
Lindsay Olive Growers’ Association in 
Lindsay, Tulare County. A member- 
ship of 125 growers is anticipated. The 
company will be incorporated. The 
officers chosen are R. W. Fenn, pres- 
ident, and W. B. Keggens, secretary, 
both well known growers of the dis- 
trict. 


How the Workmen's Compensation Act Affects 
the Farmer and His Course Under It 


By A. J. PILLSBURY, Member California Accident Commission 


The farmers of California have three 
courses from which to choose in rela- 
tion to farm accidents. 

1. They may do nothing whatever 
about the matter and await what hap- 
pens, in which event, if one of their 
farm employees should be seriously 
crippled or killed, through a want of 
reasonable care, either on the part of 
the farmer himself or some member 
of his family, or some other employee, 
such farmer would be lable in dam- 
ages to whatever extent a jury should 
assess those damages and the court 
sanction the verdict. Only those far- 
mers who do not think it worth while 
to carry fire insurance upon their 
houses, or barns, upon their combust- 
ible crops or other fire hazards, or who 
carry no life insurance, will wish to 
carry the common law risk of injury 
to their workmen. That risk is, how- 
ever, entirely outside of the Work- 
men's Compensation, Insurance and 
Safety Act, and is a risk which all em- 
plovers have carried, with some mod- 
ifications, for the better part of a cen- 
tury. 

2 


The farmers oi California may 
choose to remain under the common 
law lability for damages, for injuries 
sustained through want of reasonable 
care, as above explained, but may take 
out insurance against their liability 
with any insurance company permitted 
to do business in this state. Such in- 
surance will cost them $1.50 on the 
$100 of payroll, and that insurance will 
merely insure themselves against the 
consequences of suits lor damages, but 
will not insure their help against the 
consequences of injuries. Under the 
contract of insurance which they en- 
ter into under this law, they must 
agree with the insurance company to 
leave the settlement of the issue be- 
tween themselves and their injured 
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farm hands wholly in the hands of the 
insurance company and its agents for 
adjustment, and they must obligate 
themselves to furnish evidence and do 
all that they can to aid the insurance 
company in defeating any claim for 
damages which their injured farm 
hands may make. This kind of in- 
surance is bad, for the reason that it 
insures the wrong man against the 
wrong thing. It insures the farmers 
against the consequence of a lawsuit 
instead of the farm hand against the 
consequences of an accident, and a 
lawsuit, with its attendant loss of time, 
is likely to follow every claim unless 
the insurance company can settle with 
the injured person for less money than 
it will cost the insurance company to 
fight the claim. It puts the farmer in 
a position of antagonism to his farm 
hand when he would usually prefer to 
help him than to see him get the worst 
of a controversy. 

3. The farmer may, at the cost of a 
2-cent stamp, addressed to the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, 525 Market 
Street, San Francisco, elect to come 
under the compensation provisions of 
the act, as to his farm laborers, as he 
already is under the compensation pro- 
visions of the act as to all labor that 
he may hire except that engaged in 
farm labor or domestic service. The 
Workmen's Compensation, Insurance 
and Safety Act, unless the farmer 
elects to do business under it, touches 
the farmer only when he employs non- 
agricultural or non-domestic labor. 

Now, if he elects to come under the 
compensation provisions of the act he 
will still need to carry insurance, but 
the risk will not be as great, in any 
one instance, as under the law of 
liability, although the whole number 
of accidents might be substantially 
equal to that under the law of liability 
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for damages, and every prudent farmer 
would wish to carry compensation in- 
surance. 

Compensation insurance will cost 
him $1.50 on the $100 of payroll, just 
the same as under the law of liability 
for damages, but with this difference, 
in the event of an injury, and a con- 
troversy over such injury, his insur- 
ance carrier will be substituted for 
him, as defendant, and he will be ab- 
solved from all liability in the prem- 
ises. There will be no suit to defend, 
no compensation for him to pay, or 
doctor's bills, or anything else except 
his premium on his insurance. It is 
not he, himself, in this case, who is 
insured against the lawsuit, but his 
farm hands are insured against the 
consequences of accidents and he does 
not have to fight them, but is free to 
help them in any way he can. There 
is nothing in the relation to put him 
in enmity with them. 

Now, the average California farm, 
according to the United States census, 
is worth $16,407.70, and the average 
labor cost is $894.24, making the aver- 
age cost for compensation insurance 
for the average farm $13.421% per year 
for complete coverage for the farmer 
against his liability, and complete pro- 
tection for the farm hand in the event 
of injury. It does not seem to me that 
any prudent farmer should hesitate 


over fifteen minutes in making up his 
mind which of these courses to pursue. 

Not only may the farmer thus in- 
sure his farm hands against the con- 
sequences of injury, but if he wishes, 
he may separately estimate and state 
his own wage value and that of the 
working members of his family, add- 
ing the total to the payroll, and in- 
sure himself and his family against 
the consequences of injury, a form of 
protection that he frequently needs 
almost as much as farm labor needs it. 

In my judgment the insurance rates 
above quoted are too high, but we 
have no statistical information regard- 
ing agricultural accidents in Califor- 
nia upon which to determine what 
they should be and they are made high 
enough in order to be certain to cover 
the risk. If any farmer insures his 
risk with the state, and at the end of 
the year it is found that the insurance 
rates charged generally have been too 
high, the excess collected will be re- 
turned to the policy holders and the 
rates will be reduced as the light of 
experience enables the commission to 
see how much they may be reduced. 
The other insurance companies are not 
making this offer to policy holders, but 
inasmuch as the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund is not to make a profit 
it is free to return what would con- 
stitute a profit to the policy holders. 


Cost and Profit of Raising a Calf Six 
Weeks for Vealing Purposes 


A. S. Heath of New Hampshire has 
been keeping a record of the amount 
of whole milk and skimmilk necessary 
to raise a calf to six weeks of age for 
vealing purposes. He says: “I feed 
milk only. A small calf will gain about 
one and one-half pounds daily when 
kept for four weeks, and a large calf 
will gain about two pounds daily.” 

He found that a calf weighing 75 
pounds at birth consumed 253 pounds 
of whole milk and 367 pounds of skim- 
milk, which is worth $3.95, calculating 
whole milk at $1.20 per hundred and 
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skimmilk at 25 cents per hundred. He 
calculates the killing at 50 cents, mak- 
ing the total cost of the veal $4.45. He 
sold it for $10.26, leaving a net profit 
of $5.81. 

The calf at the beginning was fed 
about five pounds of whole milk twice 
a day, then in a short time two pounds 
of skimmilk were added, and four 
pounds of whole milk twice a day 
were fed the entire six weeks, and the 
skimmilk was gradually increased un- 
til it was given seven pounds at a feed 
when it was fed twice a day. 
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California Development Board Reports January 
Activity Indicative of Prosperous Y ear 


The monthly bulletin of the Califor- 
nia Development Board for January, 
1914, says that it was a month of heavy 
precipitation in all portions of Califor- 
nia, and following the wet months of 
November and December the ground 
has been thoroughly soaked and res- 
ervoirs filled. While the precipitation 
fell in the form of rain in the valleys, 
in the mountains heavy snow had been 
accumulating and at the close of the 
month a large amount of well-packed 
snow carrying a high water equivalent 
1s reported in the high levels. There 
was some damage from high rivers 
and floods, and also from washouts 
on the railroads, but these were small 
in comparison to the great benefit to 
the state from the generous rains. The 
present outlook is most encouraging 
for large crops and the large amount 
of snow in the mountains bids fair to 
furnish abundant water for irrigation, 
mining and power purposes. There 
were some frosts, but they were not 
severe enough to cause any material 
damage. 

Oil and mining have been active. 
The California production of oil for 
1913 is placed at 97,868,000 barrels. A 
10-foot vein of coal, one of the largest 
in California, has been discovered at 
Harrison Gulch, Shasta County. A 
Salt Lake syndicate bought a copper 
claim at Dettrich, Trinity County. Ore 
running $1000 per ton has been found 
at French Gulch, Shasta County. A 
strike of $1000 per ton has also been 
made at Alleghany Mine, in Sierra 
County. Title has been acquired from 
the Mays Company of Nevada to 500 
acres of land in the “Gusher” district 
at a figure reported at $1,000,000. The 
attention of English capitalists is being 
engaged by many California propo- 
sitions and much capital is said to be 
ready for investment. 

Private parties propose to take up 
the government plan for reservoir and 
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irrigation project on the Pit River, 
Shasta and Lassen counties. The Las- 
sen Irrigation Company will soon have 
the dam, etc., ready to irrigate 20,000 
acres of land near Susanville. The 
Yolo Water & Power Company an- 
nounces that in addition to the 
$1,500,000 expended for the dam and 
water rights they will spend about 
$7,000,000 more for perfecting the sys- 
tem. This project includes two power 
houses with a combined capacity of 
5000 horsepower. The directors of the 
irrigation district in the Imperial Val- 
ley have finally concluded to accept 
the proposition of the Southern Pacific 
Company for $2,000,000 for its inter- 
ests. This includes a right of way 
through Mexico. 

San Bernardino and Los Angeles 
parties have filed on large deposits of 
potash and borax—5540 acres in the 
Ord Mountain region. 

The board of army engineers have 
approved the inner harbor plans at 
Richmond, the government to pay for 
dredging. The cost of the project will 
be $2,000,000. 

The ice harvest is under way at 
Boca, Nevada County, and train loads 
of oranges pass while the men are at 
work. 

Shipments of citrus fruits so far this 
season are a little ahead of last year, 
and are bringing from $2 to $2.50 per 
box in New York. Ripe cherries and 
blackberries have been delighting the 
palates of the residents of Hayward in 
Alameda County. 

Foreign exports for December were 


$7,135,077. To non-contiguous ter- 
ritories $1,456,086. 
State Horticultural Commissioner 


Cook estimates the value of the fruit 
crop of California at $100,000,000, with 
$15,000,000 for alfalfa. The butter pro- 
duction of the state is reported at 
55,542,709 pounds. The total dairy 
production is valued at $34,050,552. 
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Alfalfa field in the McFarland district in the first year of its growth, a remarkable demonstration 
of the fertility of California soils 


Conserving the Fertility of Our California 
Soils—Rules for A griculturists 


exe N A recent address at 
San Jose, Dr. Charles B. 
Lipman, of the State 
University, summed up 
the six most important 
considerations in conserv- 
ing California soil fertility as follows: 

1. Deep plowing of our soils. 

2. Prevention of formation or the 
breaking up of plow-sole. 

3. Irrigation in deep furrows. 

4. Deep incorporation of manures 
and fertilizers. 

5. Frequent summer cultivation. 

6. Green manuring and main- 
tenance of the humus and nitrogen 
supply. 

Preliminary to this statement of six 
good rules for the agriculturists, Dr. 
Lipman described the causes of the 
deep soils in arid regions. He said: 

“He who has to deal with California 
soil can not, without paying dearly for 
his neglect, ignore the cause of the 
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formation of our justly celebrated deep 
soils which give us the key to our 
modern conception of rational soil de- 
velopment in the arid region. 

“This important fact is the manner 
in which clay is formed and how such 
clay formation differs in arid and 
humid regions. Clay is largely formed 
from two of the most common and 
widely spread minerals of the earth’s 
crusts, namely, potash and soda feld- 
spar, which are respectively com- 
pounds of aluminum with potash and 
silic acid. Now potash and soda in 
these two feldspars are easily leached 
out under the action of rain and other 
forms of water which descend upon 
the earth, the aluminum silicate being 
practically insoluble remaining behind 
and that is clay. So that clay con- 
stitutes the residue of the feldspars 
(particularly those named from the 
action of weathering agencies). It 
must follow that the largest amount 


of clay must be formed where leach- 
ing and weathering agencies attacking 
the feldspar oí soil material are most 
active and potent. 

“In turn, the leaching and weather 
agencies, owing to the large amount 
and precipitation characterizing the 
humid regions must be more potent 
there. Therefore, clay must form rap- 
idly there and conversely clay can only 
form slowly in arid regions such as 
ours because the leaching agencies are 
only here during a very short period 
of the year, and even then the total 
amount of precipitation 1s usually far 
below that of the eastern states, which 
we take as an example of the humid 
regions. 

“In soil in which clay forms more 
slowly the particles are much less 
cemented than those in which the clay 
forms rapidly. Therefore, soils of the 
iormer type must be looser and par- 
take, when considered by and largely 
of, more of the sandy soil structure 
than of the clay soil structure. ‘But 
why,’ you ask, ‘does a greater or less 
amount of cementsation of the soil par- 
ticles through more or less clay forma- 
tion, so markedly influence the soil 
structure?’ 

“The answer to this question is very 
simple. It determines to a very con- 
siderable degree the amount of air 
which can be held by the soil and still 
more markedly the amount of air 
which can penetrate into the depths 
thereof. 

“Yet again you ask, ‘How does this 
difference in air penetration account 
for such a striking difference observed 
between the soils of the humid and 
arid regions?’ 

“In just this way. Air makes pos- 
sible the proper activation of three of 
the essential agencies to successful and 
healthy plant growth, viz: 


“1. Proper root development of 
plants. 
“2. Proper development of the den- 


izens of the dark recesses of soils in 
numbers and efficiency—the bacteria, 
fungi and others. 

“3. The proper oxidation and solu- 
tion of soil minerals which are used 
as plant food. 
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“In just such measure, therefore, as 
air is admitted to the soil depths will 
conditions therein, other things being 
equal, be made congenial for the de- 
velopment of these powerful agencies 
in the regulation of the plant's devel- 
opment. Moreover, in just such meas- 
ure as we contribute by artificial 
means to the greater or less penetra- 
tion of air into the soil depths do we 
contribute to the greater or lesser 
efficiency of the agencies named; in 
the former case augmenting, in the lat- 
ter case defeating the purposes to 
whose end the natural agencies de- 
scribed above are operating. 

“From the foregoing remarks we 
should expect, therefore, that in soils 
of the arid region, owing to slow clay 
formation, the interest of many gen- 
erations of plants are best subserved 
because deep root cultivation is made 
possible, not only for the reason that 
the roots themselves can obtain the 
necessary air supply, but because the 
other agencies named, and which are 
concerned in a large measure with the 
welfare of the plant, are also made to 
operate efficiently. 

“We value deep soils so highly for 
purposes of making possible a large 
and deep root development on the part 
of the plant. It is only reasonable to 
expect that a plant which has twice as 
many water films as another to draw 
on, because of its superior root de- 
velopment, should obtain its food and 
water with greater ease and have 
twice the amount at its disposal. A 
deep root development, therefore, will 
make possible under our climatic con- 
ditions the utility of the greater depths 
of the soils which we own, as much as 
the surface, and, by making the sur- 
face soils more lasting in its fertility 
and placing a more adequate supply of 
food and water at the plant's disposal, 
serves as one of the greatest blessings 
of the man who grows crops for profit. 

“There 1s many an orchard in the 
state,” he said, “in which two inches 
of rain water saved in a deeply plowed 
soil as against a like amount lost by 
a similar soil plowed shallow has 
spelled the difference between profit 
and loss during the past year. It 1s 
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thus by throwing open a much larger 
surface of soil particles for catching 
rain and irrigation water that deep 
plowing acts as one of the most potent 
methods of moisture conservation 
which we can supply. In addition, it 
makes possible the more active bac- 
terial development at great depths in 
the soil, the more rapid weathering of 
soil minerals, therefore, increasing the 
available food supply, and the much 
deeper root development of the plant. 
Who can truthfully say, in view of 
these arguments, that it is possible to 
overemphasize the importance of deep 
plowing in California soils? 

“As to the proper depth to plow un- 
der different conditions, I want to say 
that in an orchard it may vary from 
eight to ten inches, depending on the 
nature of the soil and other circum- 
stances regulating tillage operations on 
the ranch. The greater depth is to be 
preferred. There is no necessity for 
changing suddenly from a shallow to 
a deep-plow depth. It would suffice 
gradually to attain that condition rec- 
ommended by plowing an inch or two 
deeper each succeeding season. More- 
over, with such methods of plowing 
pursued, but one plowing a year will 
suffice to render the soil one of proper 
air and moisture conditions. 

“Plow-sole in soils is produced by 
plowing at the same depth year after 
year, or through the washing of fine 
clay and silt into the soil by irrigation 
or rain. Air passes through the plow- 
sole layer only with the greatest diffi- 
culty and water likewise can percolate 
but slowly through it. If this con- 
dition is allowed to continue for any 
length of time in a soil the result will 
be that the roots will tend to come to 
the surface for air, warmth and more 
available food, and we gradually pro- 
duce from a naturally deep soil an 
artificially shallow one. 

“Plow-sole should be broken up with 
a sub-soil plow if it is already formed. 
Three or four furrows between two 
rows of trees will improve conditions 
markedly. If the plow-sole is thin it 
may be broken up with an ordinary 
deep plowing with a mold-board plow. 
To prevent the formation of plow-sole 
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change the plow depth from year to 
year, and break up the compacted and 
silted bottoms of irrigated furrows in- 
stead oí merely covering them with 
loose, dry soil. 

“The foregoing remarks anent the 
prevention and breaking up of plow- 
sole and irrigation hardpan have for 
their principal purpose the more ade- 
quate aeration of the deeper soil layers 
so as to make in them more congenial 
conditions for the development of 

lants' roots and to prevent the mass- 
ing of the feeding roots at the surface 
of the soil, where both the food and 
water supply may soon become in- 
sufficient to properly maintain them. 
A similar purpose attaches to irriga- 
tion in deep furrows. By means of the 
latter, but little of the irrigation water 
wets the surface. 

“No fears need be entertained as to 
the effects of sub-soiling or deep plow- ' 
ing On trees growing in soils which 
have already been plowed shallow. 

“With respect to manures and fer- 
tilizers, which are the carriers of plant 
foods to the roots, the same rule holds 
as to the air and water supply above 
discussed. We are constrained, there- 
fore, to recommend consistently that 
manures and fertilizers be deeply in- 
corporated in the soil. 

“Perhaps nothing else in our farm 
practice can be said to be attended 
with such striking results as the 
mulching of soil for the purpose of 
moisture conservation. 

“The principle of the mulch consists 
merely in having something on the 
surface of the soil which will act as a 
blanket and prevent the dissipation of 
soil moistures as it is brought to the 
surface by a combination of physical 
forces. It follows then that the best 
mulch must be the one which is the 
cheapest and most feasible to employ 
in soil management, and at the same 
time, 1s very efficient in moisture con- 
servation. There are only two ma- 
terials which could possibly answer to 
such description under such conditions. 
These are the straw mulch and the 
dust mulch. From very recent experl- 
ments in this state by fruit growers I 
am inclined to class straw mulching 
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with dust mulching as a thoroughly 
practicable method and particularly 
for orchard conditions, even on a 
rather extensive scale. Not only can 
we conserve more water by using the 
straw mulch, but we can conserve the 
humus of the soil by decreasing the 
rate of oxidation of organic matter, 
and we can also eliminate other mis- 
chief to the soil which constant culti- 
vation with heavy tillage instruments, 
necessary in preserving an efficient 
dust mulch, is bound to entail. The 
straw used should preferably be that 
irom legumes such as lima beans, and 


have the merit of cheapness, efficiency 
as a water and humus conserver and 
as a valuable material for humus for- 
mation and nitrogen addition. 


“But we can always fall back on the 
old reliable dust mulch which, under 
all conditions, is feasible and destined 
to remain perhaps forever the most 
widely used method of mulching which 
we know. I recommend that at least 
a five-inch dust mulch be maintained 
on the soils surface to conserve the 
moisture. Light tillage instruments 
should be employed.” 


Road Building is Latest Subject of Practical 
Education Introduced into Rural Schools 


Road building as a course of study 
in rural schools is to be tried in a dis- 
trict of Lane County, Oregon, and a 
woman is to direct the work. The idea 
was conceived by Miss Goldie Van 


Biber, the district school supervisor. 

Actual road building is the labora- 
tory work which will accompany this 
course. The children of each school 
will build and maintain a strip of 
county road near the school building. 


The school whose road stands and is 
found in the best condition when win- 
ter comes will be the winner of a con- 
test for which two silver cups have 
been offered as prizes. 

Miss Van Biber has jurisdiction over 
700 square miles, extending into Lin- 
coln, Lane and Douglas counties. All 
the year by horseback, boat or on foot, 
she travels over the rough mountain 
highways and up along the small 
rivers. 


Average Silage Costs $2.45 Per Ton Says Government 


Investigations conducted by the 
Dairy Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the past 
few years with 87 silos in various parts 
of the United States indicate the cost 
of filling to be an average of 87 cents 
per ton. The cost of growing the 
silage crop was $1.58 per ton on the 
average, which added to the filling cost 
makes the average total cost of silage 
$2.45 per ton. However, no definite 
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statement can be made as to the exact 
cost of silage as so much depends upon 
the yield per acre, cost of production, 
and other conditions that vary so 
greatly in different sections of the 
country. For the individual farms un- 
der consideration the cost of silage 
varied from $1.10 to $5.42 per acre. 
The investigators state that $1.50 to 
$3.50 per ton represents the limits be- 
tween which most of the silage is pro- 
duced. 


Jerry Lamarsna's Aggregation of “Red Caps” 
One of Company's Best Line Crews 


How the stalwart “Red Cap” crew of Teny 
but he looks small when put 
their orders from 


eside 


If you wish to see a well balanced 
and hard working crew of linemen, 
cast your eyes upon the crew which 
is bossed by Jerry Lamarsna. Includ- 
ing the amicable foreman, the crew is 
comprised of eight men and there is 
no finer aggregation of specimens of 
humanity to be found any place. 
Every one of the crew, with the ex- 
ception of Jerry, hover around the six- 
foot mark, and they all balance the 
scales in the neighborhood of two hun- 
dred pounds. Just look at the picture 
and see for yourself. 

This splendid crew has been given 
the name of the “Red Caps” because 
during the winter and fall months, 
when the sun permits, the boys all 
work in long red knit caps. They pre- 
sent a striking appearance, and in the 
parlance of the ground hog, “de gang 
certainly does travel some.” 

The boys have been working build- 
ing over railroad crossings on the new 
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Lamarsna line up. Jerry is not a 


PS by any means, 


the husky bunch of boys who receive 


im 


Tule River line and the way they have 
been hoisting poles and stringing wire 
makes Jerry smile a smile that even 
outstrips the now famous smile of Lil’ 
Mister Arthur Johnson. They cer- 
tainly tear into work and go about 
their business in a manner that would 
bring joy to the heart of the most ex- 
acting efficiency expert. 


The “Red Caps” are unquestionally 
one of the greatest line crews in the 
valley and Jerry will put them up 
against any similar aggregation on the 
system, and in the entire state for that 
matter. 


In the above picture, reading from 
left to right, the boys are: A. Pinch- 
man, lineman; H. C. Wallace, team- 
ster: Wo Cr. Cross; lineman; E. E. 
Jones, groundman; B. Babbs, lineman; 
Jerry Lamarsna, foreman; W. W. 
3ishop, groundman, and C. Beckwith, 
apprentice lineman. 
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A Fable About Winter Lighting Bills 


It is the general experience of lighting companies that there are always cer- 
tain customers who have great difficulty in realizing that the hours during 
which they use artificial light are much more numerous at this time of year 
than when the sun rises early and sets late, as it does in summer. 

A central station company, serving a large number of communities, recently 
circulated the following fable, which they believed did much good in calling 
attention to this fact. The fable originally appeared in one of the electrical 
magazines, 


“A FABLE” 


“Once upon a Time there was a Town, in which the Supply of Electricity 
was Limited. 

“There was enough for the Summer Months, when the Sun rose Early and 
set Late, and the People sat on the Porch at Night. 

“But in Winter, when the Nights were Longer, with Everybody at Home, 
Dark Mornings, Later Bedtime and more Entertaining, the Supply ran Short. 

“So the People of the Town, as if with one Voice, clamored for a Larger 
Supply of Electricity, which was Finally Obtained. 

“The more abundant supply of Electricity brought More Cheer, More Com- 
fort, Better Health and More Happiness into Homes of that Town, and then the 
People of that Town Complained because their bills were Higher in Winter 
than in Summer. 

“Weren't They Unreasonable People?” 


Tulare and Kern Counties to Have Joint 
Exhibit at San Diego Exposition 


Tulare and Kern counties will erect and the landscape effects are wonder- 
a joint exhibit building at the Calitor- ful. The trees and shrubs have shown 
nia-l’anama exhibition at San Diego at remarkable growth since they were 
an expense of $15,000 if the recom- planted out three years ago and the 
mendations of the counties’ represen- grounds when completed will be beau- 
tatives are followed by the boards of tiful in the extreme. 
supervisors. The exposition will be about twice 
as large as that held at Seattle. Com- 
plete data for every county exhibiting 
will be shown on large maps, it being 
the aim to represent the various ag- 
ricultural activities by color scheme, 
showing the extent of all irrigated 
lands and those susceptible to cultiva- 
tion under water. The idea of this 
plan 1s to present the possibilities of 

The fair management expects to the state with an idea of influencing 
have everything under roof within 30 manufacturers and distributors to 
days. The grounds are well laid out locate in California. 
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Approximately half the floor space 
will be taken up with lecture and rest 
rooms, giving 3000 square feet for the 
actual exhibits, this being regarded as 
entirely sufficient. The building will 
be built along the lines of Spanish 
mission architecture in keeping with 
the other buildings of the exposition. 
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District Agent Kommers Crosses River on Rope 
To Restore Paso Robles Water Supply 


The storm that visited the State of 
California Sunday, January 25, played 
many queer pranks with the rivers. In 
fact there was water every place, but 
the people of Paso Robles came near 
facing a crisis in that despite the floods 
they had no water for domestic and 
fire fighting purposes. This situation 
did not last for more than a few hours, 
and the fact that it did not is due to 
the resourcefulness and bravery of O. 


pee. 28 7 


so 
ap“ 2 


across the Salinas River at this point 
went out. The power house and water 
works, of the Midland Counties Public 
Service Corporation, the subsidiary 
company of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation, which supplies the 
town of Paso Robles with water, are 
situated on the opposite side of the 
river. The water mains and main sup- 
ply feeders are carried across the river 
on the bridge, and when the bridge 


Ss 
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District Agent Kommers crossing the Salinas River on a rope stretched between the remaining 


portions of the wrecked bridge, in order to 
water service to the city of Paso Robles. e 
the right of the bridge but are not visible in 


A. Kommers, district agent at Paso 
Robles, who crossed the raging river 
on a rope and made it possible to sus- 
pend a fire hose through which water 
was pumped into the city mains from 
the power house on the opposite side. 

During the big flood, which reached 
its height at Paso Robles about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the bridge 
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et a fire hose across the gap so as to restore the 


ower house and water works are on the bank to 
e picture. 


suddenly gave away, the water pipes 
of course went with it, and the water 
system was rendered useless. 

Mr. Kommers had been keeping a 
careful eye on the situation and as soon 
as the bridge went out he was prepared 
to meet the situation. But only one 
telephone wire was left spanning the 
river at the bridge, all of the other hav- 
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ing been torn down by the flood. By 
means of this wire, Mr. Kommers was 
able to get a rope across the river with 
the assistance of Supervisor Cliff on 
the opposite bank. The rope drawn 
taunt and securely blocked, Mr. Kom- 
mers himself crossed the break and 
supervised the stringing of a three- 
eighths inch guy wire to which had 
been suspended a long line of fire hose. 
By means of this hose it was possible 
to get water back into the mains. The 
fire hose held up well under the pres- 
sure of the big pumps, although it was 
a strenuous time for several days for 
District Agent Kommers and his men. 
The fire hose was later replaced by 
four-inch pipe sent over from the San 
Luis Obispo district by Foreman Bert 
Call. The pipe was suspended on 
three strands of three-eights inch guy 
wire. It is giving good service and 
unless another flood occurs will an- 
swer the purpose until it is possible 
to make more permanent repairs. 

Transportation has been resumed 
across the wrecked bridge by means 
of temporary bridges for foot passen- 
gers and teams suspended from heavy 
cables strung across the gap. 

That the people of Paso Robles ap- 
preciate the good service rendered by 
Mr. Kommers and his efforts to secure 
their safety in such trying times, is 
evidenced in the following article taken 
from the Paso Robles Leader: 


CREDIT DUE O. A. KOMMERS 


A Live Wire in the Business World 


Manager Kommers was sent to Paso 
Robles because the Midland Counties 
Public Service Corporation was aware 
that this was an important point where 
it was likely to be times when a live 


man would be needed to meet the sit- 
uation. That time arrived Sunday 
when the great storm came, and it 
tested the abilities of the best man- 
agers. 


Sunday, January 25, when the storm 
was raging at its height, Manager O. 
A. Kommers was notified that if he 
desired to save the power house he 
had better go and tie it down. He 
immediately went to that building, 
found the flood rising rapidly, and was 
already around the power house. He 
with a helper plunged into the flood 
that was then waist deep, and got into 
the building, where they hustled to 
raise the big electric motor, to where 
they were sure the flood could not 
reach it, then took care of a number 
of transformers, etc., and finally hav- 
ing got everything cared for, started 
to leave the building but found the 
water so deep that could not wade out. 
They had a line in the building which 
they threw over to the bridge and with 
that a rope was carried over which 
they secured passage to the bridge. 
The water raised to within an inch of 
where the motor had been raised. 

As soon as the storm cleared so it 
was possible, Mr. Kommers with all 
the men he could secure went over his 
lines and in several places found poles 
that had fallen. These were righted 
and by Friday night had everything in 
order so that the full power of 60,000 
voltage was in working order and 
running, etc. In the meantime light 
had been supplied by the plant at San 
Luis and hose had been carried across 
the river and the town supplied with 
water. 


The Midland Counties Power Cor- 
poration and their manager at this 
point deserve much credit for their un- 
tiring efforts to put things in shape. 
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Indian Women Cling to Trees in Middle of San 
Joaquin River all Night During Flood 


GER picture shows rescued Indian women 
with their possessions at Central Station on the 
road to North Fork. The lower picture is of 
the ao woman taken at Skaggs Bridge 
after clinging throughout the night to the top 
of a tree in the middle of the rushing current. 


a HE flood of storm water 
that swept down the San 
Joaquin River early Mon- 
day morning, January 25, 
bringing that stream to 
the highest mark in fifty 
years, cost two Indian women their 
lives and threatened the death of four 
others. 

Camped on an island a mile east of 
Skaggs Bridge, the Indians were sur- 
rounded by the flood water which 
came down from the mountains about 
2 a. m. Two of them found safety 
in a high tree while the other four were 
unable to get entirely out of the water 
and for hours hung to a small tree, 
with their bodies partially submerged. 
In the early hours of the morning one 
woman’s strength gave out and she 
was washed away by the swift cur- 
rent. 
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The cries of the women aroused the 
‘ranchers living near the river and word 
quickly spread that human lives were 
in danger. The sudden rise of the 
stream had swamped all the boats in 


the immediate vicinity of the bridge 
and it was not until ten o'clock that 
M. A. Rawson and D. L. Englund 
finally secured a skift from Oliver 
Moline. This was launched well above 
the island where the women were 
marooned. E. Adolphson and Emil 
Holm volunteered to man the boat and 
by skillful oarsmanship fought through 
the swift current. 

First they took into the boat the 
three women who were standing 
breast deep in the icy water. These 
they landed on the Madera County 
shore, which was nearer and the cur- 
rent on that side of the river was less 


swift. A second trip was made to take 
to shore the two in the high tree while 
on the third trip some of the belong- 
ings Of the Indians were picked up 
and brought back to the Fresno 
County shore. 

By the time the rescue was effected 
several Madera County ranchers had 
gathered on the north shore. Men 
from the G. E. Ripperdan ranch took 
charge of the chilled women and took 
them to the Ripperdan ranch. Here 
one of the women, past eighty years 
old, died as a result of the chill and 
exposure of the night spent in the 
water. The others later were sent to 
the Madera County hospital. 

The body of the woman who was 
swept from the island was recovered 
Tuesday morning from a pile of drift 
wood, a short distance from Skaggs 
Bridge.—Fresno Republican. . 


“Oil Day” will be a Feature of Home Coming 
Week in Bakerfield April 21-25 


The oil industry is the only one to 
be especially recognized in the celebra- 
tion of Home Coming Week, to be held 
in Bakersfield April 21-25. The com- 
mittee of program has announced that 
there will be an “Oil Field Day,” 
which will likely be on Saturday, April 
24th, which will be the biggest day of 
the week, says the Home Coming 
Week publicity department. 

On this day people will be expected 
to attend from the oil producing sec- 
tions, and a big program will be put 
on which will furnish excitement from 
start to finish. 

Since Kern County excels the world 
in the production of oil it is proper 
that this asset should be featured in 
Kern County's big festival. And not 
only are the people from the oilfields 
to be brought together that day, but 
plans are being worked out to show 
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the visitors the fields. These, too, will 
be attracted by the announcement of 
an “Oil Day.” They are interested be- 
cause to the average layman oil ts a 
magic word. It is a subject fraught 
with such great possibilities; in its 
search men have lost and won millions 
and like gold, around it are many tales 
of hope and of disappointment, of 
romance and reward. So among the 
many hundreds who gather in Bakers- 
field from this and other states will 
be very many who will want to visit 
the oil fields and preparations are 
being made to make excursions to the 
various fields. 

Kern County’s Home Coming Week 
is expected to be the largest affair yet 
given between the cities of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. It is county- 
wide in its scope and the arrangements 
are being laid out on a large scale. 
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— Oh! Where is the land that God forgot? — 
J. Some said 'twas Coalinga, you know, Z 
— But that was before all the drilling; f 
Ç Yes, that was long years ago. — 
z7 You of the City, at present 4 
3 Would say He'd forgotten it still, — 
— But what do you know of the Oil Fields— Z 
A What do you know of a drill? — 


You've never had your hands grimy, 
Covered thick with black-blue oil. 

You have never lived in the open; 
You think of this life as toil. 


You have never heard the sand line 
Go singing against the rim 
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Yj Of the great big twelve-inch casing, f 
Z ; ñ . Z 
x As the bailer went plunging down in. _ 
f You have never sat in the evening A 
Z When the moon lit the derrick towers — 
— And ll the field lights gleaming; y 
Z And seen all tne ne ights gleaming ; Y 
ZY Just sat there passing the hours. —Ç 
— Y , = y 
x You've not heard the puffs of the engines, — 
Z So quiet they seemed but a part —Qc 
2 Of the magnitude of the Evening. — 
44 

7 Why, man! What's become of your heart? A 
be Z 
Z Z 
54 ; Z 
72 If you cannot love our oil fields, — 
E It's because you don't understand. Y 
3 You’ve been cooped up in the City Y 
= "Till your life's throttled down by its hand. ¿ 
Z —< 
24 Se ; Y 
Z Come out with us 'mid the derricks, — 
Z Be it Kreyenhagen or Oil City lease, S 
Z⁄ Come out to a life worth living, j 
x As 
G Come out where there's quiet and peace. — 
Z Z 
f g 
Z Then you’ll not say God has forgotten, — 
f If you're tired of living, my friend; —Ç 
fp Come with me to our Oil Fields, — 
Z Life will be worth living then. — 
f —Chester H. Warlow, Fresno, Cal. — 
— y 
Z y 
G — 
Z —Ç 
Á... WW SS SS 
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Views of Coalinga During Recent Storm 


Pa ¡e view shows the Coalinga sub-station completely surrounded by water. On a pole at the 
left a lineman may be seen at work while the downpour of rain was at its heaviest. The lower 
picture shows the flood waters rushing down Warthan Creek and the bridge over this creek on 
the main road leading into op p = from the south. An idea of the extent of the flood and the 
poa of the creek is furnished by the height of the waves. The bridge went out the day after 
EN cture was taken. These scenes were photographed January 25th while the storm was at its 
eight. 
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The Coalinga Chamber of Commerce Thanks 
Company for Good Service During Flood 


OALINGA was hard hit 
#3 by the storm of January 
25. The downpour in 
that region was excep- 


tionally heavy and the 
flood of water trans- 
formed the creeks, into rushing tor- 


rents which flooded the adjacent coun- 
try. The streets in the business sec- 
tion were flooded and some damage 
was done to basements. 

The greatest inconvenience, how- 
ever, was caused by the interruption 
of railway service, which of course 
prevented the arrival and departure of 
mail. Sunday, January 25, the bridge 
over Pulvadero Creek between Coa- 
linga and Huron was washed out and 
only one rail remained. It was hence 
impossible for trains to cross but one 
or two daring pedestrians “cooned” 
across the solitary rail. The first feat 
of such daring was attempted Monday 
night when the first newspaper since 
the previous Saturday was brought 
into Coalinga. Not until Wednesday 
was mail received or dispatched. It 
was several days later before railway 
service was resumed, although the 
mails were transferred across the 
breach on the remaining one rail. 

Flood times are trying times in elec- 
tric circles and District Agent F. V. 
Boller and his boys worked day and 
night without a let-up in order to 
maintain service. The following trib- 
ute to them was made by the Coalinga 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Coalinga, Cal.. Jan. 30, 1914. 
Midland Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration, Coalinga, California. 

Gentlemen: 

The members of the Coalinga Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the citizens of 
this community desire to express their 
appreciation for the speedy and prompt 
manner in which your company re- 
established service in this city during 
the recent flood. Your lines into this 
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city were washed down during the 
early morning of the 25th and before 
nightfall, while the flood was still at 
its height, your workmen at great 
peril and under the utmost incon- 
venience, oftentimes working in water 
to their shoulders, erected poles and 
strung temporary lines and supplied 


local consumers with lights and power 


before six o'clock the same evening. 

This vote of commendation and the 
authorization for this letter of appre- 
ciation was unanimous at the last pub- 
lic meeting of this organization, held 
on Tuesday, January 27th. 

Very truly yours, 
. P. JAYNE, 
Secretary Coalinga Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The reply of General Manager A. G. 
Wishon to the above letter was as fol- 
lows: 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 
30th ult. and it affords me much pleas- 
ure to have such an acknowledgement 
from a body like yours. 

Our troubles usually occur during 
the time of storms and other disasters. 
While we do not make it a rule to in- 
form the public as to how we handle 
these matters, I want to say for the 
information of your honorable body 
that the night 1s never too wet or dark 
for our patrolmen to get out in the 
performance of their duty to make re- 
pairs to breaks that enable us to give 
the service that we are trying so hard 
to make satisfactory in all parts of 
our territory. 

On behalf of the company, I want 
to extend to you my hearty thanks for 


` the compliment you have paid the em- 
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ployees of this company in the recent 
disastrous storm that visited Coalinga. 

We suftered like interruptions in a 
hundred places and while some of 
them were not fixed so quickly as the 
Coalinga service was reinstated, they 
were all fixed as quickly as human 
effort could do it. 
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Advantages of Storage Reservoirs 
in the Mountains 


The great benefit to be derived from 
storage reservoirs, accompanying the 
hydroelectric development along the 
headwaters of mountain streams, 
whereby the flood waters are con- 
trolled for the ultimate use of grav- 
ity irrigationists in the valleys be- 
low, was strikingly demonstrated 
during the storm that swept the state 
the latter part of January. Thousands 
and thousands of acres of fertile valley 
lands were flooded by the rush of the 
water from the mountains, but it is 
significant that along the streams at 
the head of which are the big reservoirs 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation on the upper San Joaquin 
and the Pacific Light and Power at 
Big Creek, there were no floods. These 
reservoirs served to capture the flood 
waters, and surplus water that could 
not be run into the reservoirs was used 
in running the power plants. There- 
fore, there was no rush of flood waters, 
the big runoff was conserved and is 
now held in storage to be liberated and 
run through its regular cannels when 
the annual shortage of water occurs 
during the coming months. 

This was a striking illustration of 
the value of reservoir storage at the 
head of the rivers running to the val- 
ley. 
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Were the big reservoirs contem- 
plated at Pine Flat and Mill Creek, 
on the Kings River above Piedra, con- 
structed at the time of the recent 
flood, there would have been no inun- 
dation along the lower banks of the 
Kings River. The plan of this big 
project is to provide, all told, reservoir 
storage to the extent of 600,000 acre 
feet at a cost of $6,000,000. Accord- 
ing to figures presented by Mr. I. Teil- 
man, manager of the canal companies, 
during the period of the flood and sev- 
eral days of high water that followed, 
amounting in all to almost one week, 
the equivalent of 117,000 acre feet of 
water passed down the Kings River. 
This great amount of water could 
easily have been caught by the reser- 
voirs and saved for future distribu- 
tion, at the same time preventing any 
floods, without taxing in the least the 
storage capacity. 

Irrigationists and conservationists 
have recognized that reservoir storage 
at the headwaters of the valley rivers 
is no longer a dream and recent events 
in Fresno County tell of plans on foot 
for the organization of an association 
and irrigation districts to promote the 
construction of the two huge reser- 
voirs on the upper Kings River. 


Investigators Finds Valley 
Rates Are Just 


In Visalia recently, upon the report 
of experts following a hearing of the 
complaint that the rates charged by 
the electric power and lighting com- 
panies were unjust and excessive, the 
supervisors of Tulare County upheld 
the power companies. They found 
that the rates were just, that the $50 


Der horsepower rate for continuous 
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service was indeed cheaper than some 
of the rates advocated as a remedy 
for the same by the complainants, and 
that the complainants had no sufficient 
grounds for their action. 

The findings of the Tulare County 
supervisors is a source of much satis- 
faction to the San Joaquin Light and 
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Power Corporation as they corroborate 
the contention of this company in re- 
gard to its rates. Rate making and 
operation is a complex study, full of 
vexatious and intricate problems, 
which are certain to be troublesome 
to those not entirely familiar with the 
subject. The San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation has long been con- 
vinced that the schedule of rates in 
effect throughout this system is just 
and equitable for both the consumer 
and the company, and the substantia- 
tion of this conviction by the findings 
of the Tulare County investigation 
gives the utmost satisfaction as re- 
gards the attitude of this company to- 
ward the public. 

Ever since this company has ad- 
vocated continuous pumping as the 
most effective means of land develop- 
ment for agricultural purposes, it has 
been convinced that it is the cheapest 
method of operation for the power con- 
sumer. This point was at issue in the 
Tulare County investigation and the 
conclusion, based on the expert report, 
coincides exactly with the arguments 
of this company. Our salesmen have 
been talking this truth for years and 
years past and it is good to know 
that when put to the test their asser- 
tions had the merit to stand up under 
expert investigation. 


The Modern Trail-Blazer 


(Sunset, the Pacific Monthly) 

Pump irrigation is made easy by the 
electric motor. Throwing a switch 
that starts the water running, the far- 
mer departs about his multitudinous 
duties, secure in the knowledge that 
the motor will neither balk nor back- 
fire. The silent current saves him 
time, labor and worry. 


In California's great central valley a 
hydro-electric company recently built 
a power line eighteen miles long to 
serve a single consumer. The com- 
pany is not a philanthropic institution. 
It did not string eighteen miles of 
costly copper wires to brighten the life 
of a lonely rancher. With the long 
power line it blazed the trail for new 
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settlers, for more business. It knew 
from experience that the pumping plant 
and the farm house follow the power 
line. Nor was it disappointed. Within 
a year twenty-two new pumping plants 
were installed along the route of the 
current, proving anew the fact that, as 
a settlement-inducing factor, the cop- 
per wire is second only to the steel 
rail. 

In the application of the electric cur- 
rent to the daily tasks the West is far 
ahead of the East, ahead of the world, 
for that matter. Barely one-third of 
the houses in the East and Middle 
West are wired for electric light. On 
the Pacific Coast ninety-five per cent 
of the houses are equipped for electric 
illumination; in Los Angeles and Pas- 
adena the proportion rises to ninety- 
eight per cent. Notwithstanding cheap 
convenient fuel oil, California has a 
larger proportion of industrial estab- 
lishments which buy current from cen- 
tral stations instead of generating their 
own power than any other state. 

There will be no Palace of Elec- 
tricity at the San Francisco Expo- 
sition. The entire fair will be an ex- 
hibition of the electric current’s man- 
ifold applications. Electricity in use, 
electricity the servant, not electricity 
on parade, will be the outstanding fea- 
ture of the exposition. 


Boosting for Bakersfield’s 
Home Coming Week 


Bakersfield’s Home Coming Week, 
April 21 to 25! That's the word that’s 
going over the state. Thousands are 
boosting and the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation has joined the 
boosters and is doing its share. Home 
Coming Week is a celebration that 
has been planned to welcome home 
all former residents of Bakersfield. A 
rodeo and entertainments of various 
other sorts have been arranged and 
there will be a continuous good time 
during the five days. Small stickers 
showing the official badge of the cel- 
ebration are being applied to all let- 
ters leaving the offices of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 


It Depends on the Girl 
Two youngsters were talking. 
“Say, Harry, w'at's the best way to 


teach a girl to swim?” asked the 
younger one. 

“Dat's a cinch. First off you puts 
her left arm under her waist and you 
gently takes her left hand— 

“Come off; she's me sister.” 

“Aw, well, why didn't you tell me. 


She ye just push off de dock.” 


The Limit 

He was very bashful and she tried 
to make it easy for him. They were 
driving and she became silent for a 
time. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, I feel blue!” she replied. “No- 
body loves me and my hands are cold.” 

“You should not say that,” was his 
word of consolation, “for God loves 
you, and your mother loves you, and 
you can sit on your hands.” 


What She Needed 

A girl reading in a paper that fish 
was excellent brain food wrote to the 
editor: 

Dear Sir: Seeing as you say how 
fish 1s good for the brains, what kind 
of fish shall I eat? 

To this the editor replied: 

Dear Miss: Judging by the com- 
position of your letter I should advise 
vou to eat a whale. 


Very Accommodating 

Mrs. Subbubs (to tramp)—Out of 
work, are you? Then you're just in 
time. I’ve a cord of wood to be cut 
up, and I was just going to send for 
a man to do it. 

Tramp—That 
does he live? 


so, mum? Where 
Pll go and get him. 
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Insulation and Immunity 
“Woman is more resonant than man, more 
subject to induction from the social cur- 
rent. Man is better insulated, more inde- 
pendent, more individualized.”—Miss Jane 
Harrison before the Sociological Society. 


Phyllis, when switching-in to test you, 
Taking the readings of your eyes, 

I marvel, as I time your osculations, 
How well you synchronise. 


Erstwhile 1 took the credit for it, 
Happy till Jane appeared to tell 
"Twas social currents kept you always 
running 
Sweetly in parallel. 


(Perhaps this quaint inductive notion 
Greatly will aid me to explain 
How well I get along with other 
maidens: 
Maudie and Flo, and—Jane.) 
show 


Henceforth when I 
sparking, 
Certain I shall be there’s no harm; 
Jane has assured me men are insulated ; 
Phyllis, my dear, your arm! 
—From a London Newspaper. 


signs of 


Feline Draws Salary 

Financier—What’s all the hubbub in 
the director’s room? 

Steno—Some wise minority stock- 
holder just found that the office cat 
is on the payroll for $3000 a year un- 
der the name of T. Feline. 


Taking an Awful Chance 
Bank Teller—This check is all right, 
but you must be introduced! Can't 
you bring in your husband? 
Woman—W ho, Jack? Why if Jack 
thought you wanted an introduction to 
me he'd knock your block off! 
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Sounded the Same 
The Caller—You say your son dis- 
likes the country and wants to go to 


the city. Does he seem restive at 
home? 

Mrs. Tungtwist—Yes, he's awful 
restive. He ain't done nothin’ but rest 


since he graduated from college. 


Skates and Skates 
Son, this is fact I’m telling you. 
You'll find it's good advice: 
If you must get a skate on, you 
Will never cut much ice. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Once, But Enough 

A sweet young thing of eighteen 
who had not traveled much was riding 
On a railroad that was rather noted for 
its accidents. 

“How deliciously dangerous,” she 
thought. When the conductor came 
she said to him: 

“How often do you kill a person on 
this road?” 

The conductor smiled, and, as he 
clipped her ticket, he said: 

“Just once, Miss.” 


Not as Easy as He Thought 

A tramp went to a farmhouse, and 
sitting down in the front yard began 
to eat the grass. 

The housewife's heart went out to 
him. “Poor man, you must indeed be 
hungry. Come around to the back.” 

The tramp beamed and winked at 
the hired man. 

“There,” said the housewife, when 
the tramp hove in sight, pointing to a 
circle of green grass, “try that; you 
will find that grass so much longer.” 


Was a Mystery to Him 

“Well, Hiram,” said one farmer to 
another, “I'm sorry to hear the bad 
news about your woman Sarah. Is 
it really so that she has been taken 
to the insane asylum?” 

“It certainly be,” said the farmer 
husband, ‘‘and I don’t understand it, 
Joe, how Sarah could have gone crazy, 
for she hadn’t been out of the kitchen 
a day in twenty years.” 
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Forgot His Manners 

First Tramp—After all, it pays to be 
perlite, pardner. 

Second Tramp—Not always. The 
other day I was actin’ deaf and dumb 
when a man gave me sixbits. I says, 
“Thank you, sir,” and he had me ar- 
rested. 


Looked Before He Leaped 

A young lady at Bath Beach had oc- 
casion to tomplain about one of the 
bathhouse attendants, an old fellow 
who, in the hurry of cleaning up, 
would sometimes burst in upon her in 
her bathroom without knocking. 

One morning after this had hap- 
pened for the sixth or seventh time, 
the young lady took the old fellow to 
task. 

“See here, Peters,” she said, “there’s 
no lock on my bathhouse, as you know, 
and I must insist on your knocking 
before you enter. It hasn’t happened 
yet but it might very well happen that 
you'd come in on me when I was all 
undressed.” 

Peters, with a chuckle, hastened to 
reassure the young lady on this point. 

“No fear of that, miss,” he said. 
“No fear of that. There’s a knot-hole 
in the door what I always look through 
before I venture in.” 


When Royalty Palls 

For three weeks he had borne all 
the horrors of fall house cleaning with- 
out a murmur. Then his patience gave 
way. “And you,” sobbed his wife, 
“you used to tell me I was your 
queen.” “Yes,” he said with a wild 
glare in his eyes, “but when a man 
finds his queen has used his best 
tobacco jar for pale oak varnish and 
his meerschaum pipe for a tack ham- 
mer, he begins to grasp the advantages 
oÍ a republic.” 


Painful 
“You don't seem to be as fond of 
Charley Dawkins as you used to be.” 
“No, I admit that I don't care for 
him at all any more. Sometimes it 
seems as if I just couldn't wait until 
after Christmas to tell him so.”— 


Judge. 


Fresno 
If the efforts of Jim Bonnar are suc- 
cessful the Fresno office force will 


again have a dance. The success of 
these affairs of the past two seasons, 
makes the followers of dancing re- 
luctant to do without a party this year, 
and after considerable persuasion Jim 
Bonnar decided to make the prelim- 
inary canvas and determine if the funds 
are available for the dance. It requires 
a considerable outlay, and the com- 


mittee in charge of the evening last | 


year closed their books a few cents 
to the bad. Bonnar has been making 
the rounds of the office with his list 
and it is his plan to actually have the 
money in hand betore the decision is 
reached to announce the party. The 
date of the same has not been decided 
upon yet, however, but it will probably 
be about the middle of next month. 
The dances in the past have been an 
occasion for rejoicing among the power 
company employees and their friends. 
Very large crowds have attended and 
most enjoyable times have been had. 
Employees from other districts have 
attended and if the dance is held this 
year, and it is certainly to be hoped 
that it will, a crowd undoubtedly 
larger than before will enjoy it. 
Springtime is approaching and with 
it is coming the awakening of the base- 
ball spirit. Activity in baseball circles 
throughout the country is under way, 
and the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation is no different than the 
big leagues. The exponents of the 
national game in the local office are 
getting busy and before long will be 
seen on the diamond in anticipation 
of an active season. While none of 
the boys have as yet received any 
offers from the Federal League, and it 
is doubtful if they would accept were 
the same to be received, they are ex- 
pecting the most successful kind of a 
season and hope to give a good account 
of themselves. Eddie Hanson will 
probably again be at the helm of the 
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organization, while the expert advice 
of A. B. Carpenter, whose opinions 
have done much to determine the out- 
come of more than one World's Series, 
will be sought in shaping the team. 
V. R. Frazee has expressed a deter- 
mination to again don the spikes, while 
Bill Leavitt, Cutter, Charlie Rawlins 
and the rest of the old standbys will 
of course be on deck when the official 
call tor volunteers is made. 

The young ladies’ club is holding ` 
regular meetings and report most en- 
joyable times at these affairs. During 
the month meetings were held at the 
homes of Miss Hickman, Mrs. Carpen- 
ter and Mrs. Arrington. The young 
ladies have adopted an emblem for 
their organization composed of the 
two Greek letters Lamba and Alpha. 

Mr. Wm. G. Kerckhoff, president of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, spent Saturday, February 
14th, in Fresno while on a trip of in- 
spection over his holdings in the San 
Joaquin Valley. — 

Mr. A. C. Balch, vice-president of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, has been seriously ill during 
the month at his home in Los Angeles 
with an attack of typhoid fever. 

Word was received the middle of the 
month from Superintendent of Con- 
Struction Jack Burgess at Rochester, 
Minn., that Mrs. Burgess, who has 
been taken to that city to undergo 
treatment for her health, was in a very 
much improved condition. Jack and 
Mrs. Burgess left Fresno January 24th, 
but as yet have not decided upon the 
date of their return. The news of Mrs. 
Burgess’ improvement was gladly re- 
ceived. NW 

Dispatcher L. J. Moore went to the 
Tule River power house February 18 
to remain for several days inspecting 
local operating conditions. 

R. F. Brock, one of the younger 
members of the office force, has started 
tongues waggling by his recent pur- 
chase of a house and two lots. Brock 
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These are the Boys Who Keep the Wheels 


Turning in the San Joaquin Power Houses 


On the opposite page are the operators and the men in charge of operation at the power houses 
along the headwaters of the San Joaquin in the Sierras. They are the boys upon whom the greater 

of the responsibility of good service rests. It is from the machinery under their charge that 
the electricity is generated and transmitted over the hundreds of miles of line to the thousands of 
consumers up and down the great San Joaquin Valley. The upper view is the jnterior of Power 
House No. 3. Standing from left to right are Operator McElligott, Stream Gauger McKellow, Op- 
erator Longtin, and Elmer Gates, superintendent of power houses in the Crane Valley district. 

In the center is a picture of Henry Ramsey, who patrols the No. 3 ditch. He is the watchman 
over this important piece of conduit. 

The lower picture shows the interior of the San Joaquin Power House, and standing from left 
to right are Operators Ed Schuylander, Will Gates and Geo. Greenwood. 


believes that two can live as cheaply and Power Corporation was repre- 
as one and his friends in the office say sented by General Superintendent L. 
that he is preparing to make an actual Mi = 
demonstration of the fact. Ces Ee SOME RAM WHEN 
Miss Muriel Yearin has accepted the |, š WITH This joo f 
position as relief operator on the tel- TAND ME OW MAN: 
ephone exchange, and after being ! Ge? TO gd MÁN Be ER 
shown the working of the system by 700 Shll 
Chief Operator Jo Purcell, has been 
filling in her regular turn at the board. 
Stanley Fine, formerly of Coalinga, 
is now filling a position in the Dinuba 
office in the consumers department. 
The address of George Bernhard, 
formerly district agent at Madera who 
is now engaged in business in Sac- 
ramento, is 2916 E street. George is 
well satisfied in his new surroundings. 
Paul McCorkle, who has been work- 
ing under H. McKenzie keeping the 
valley sub-stations in good working 
order, has been given the position of 
relief operator in the valley. It will 
be his duty to relieve the operators in 
any of the sub-stations when they are 
absent from their posts on account o! 
vacations, illness or other reasons. 
H. McKenzie was forced to leave his 
duties and remain indoors for a con- 
siderable time during the month on ac- 
count of illness. While he was not 
seriously ill and was not compelled to 


take to his bed, his physicians placed 
him under quarantine. It is pretty T d'Ae? E DL 
tough luck to be penned up when you ALAS la 


felt all right, says Mac. 8 
Tuesday, February 10th, the official Que (o) rene <S 91 


test of the new Tule River Power Baseball impressario Eddie Hanson has been 
casting longing glances on the promise left 
t 


Plant was made and the percentage of arm of “The Office Cat.” Southpaw twirlers 


a V : are in great demand among baseball teams and 
efficiency was very high and eminently Manager Hanson believes that with the workout 


satisfactory to the officials in charge Floyd is getting daily, his trusty left will soon 


: . be in condition to deliver the mystifying horse- 
of the work. The San Joaquin Light hide across the plate in big league style. 
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Rainstorms Have no Terrors for This Camera Artist 


Remarkable ee T taken from Court House looking down Mariposa street in Fresno, dur- 
ing a heavy rain storm in January. Load Dispatcher Moore, who is an artist with the camera, 
took the picture which is a marvel for clearness and definition. Note the reflection of the build- 
ings in the wet pavements and the new ten-story Griffith-McKenzie building in the distance. 


N. Peart and Chief Inspector Buswell; Since returning from Power House 
the J. G. White Engineering Corpora- No. 3, where they completed the re- 
tion by G. F. Chellis and C. J. Rhodin pairs on a damaged generator, Mark 
and the Allis Chalmers Company by Webster and his crew have been at 
Messrs. Kraner:and Pfau. This test work in the Fresno sub-station putting 
practically completed the work on the in a new railway set for the Fresno 
new plant and Sunday, February 15th, Traction Company. The old railway 
the J. G. White Engineering Corpora- set being replaced will be installed in 
tion began the dismantling of their a sub-station on the Bullard Tract for 
camp. the use of the new electric line running 
G. A. Greenwood, operator at the from Fresno to the San Joaquin River. 
San Joaquin Power House, left Feb- In addition to this equipment in the 
ruary 16th on his vacation, which was Bullard sub-station there will also be 
spent in San Francisco. He passed apparatus for a 60,000-10,000 sub- 
through Fresno and spent a little time station for service throughout that 
in the office on his way from and to locality. 
the power house. During the month of February the 
Construction Foreman W. R. Steb- water has continued to rise in Crane 
bins is now located at the Tule River Valley Lake and by the middle of the 
plant in charge of some work under month it had gone slightly above the 
way there. 100-foot level. 
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M. Weile, engineer on the Tule 
River job, came down from Camp 4 
February 15th and remained in the 
Fresno office for several days com- 
pleting records in connection with the 
latest power plant construction work. 

George Bauwens, an electrical en- 
gineer, a graduate of several German 
schools of engineering, has just entered 
the employ of the company and is in 
the department of Chief Inspector Bus- 
well. Bauwens has recently arrived in 
this country from Germany and is very 
anxious to acquaint himself with the 
English language and the way of do- 
ing things so characteristic of the peo- 
ple in this country. 

C. C. Dickson has been transferred 
from the Madera district to Dinuba, 


A. Cuzen, the official painter of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, spent some time at the new 
Tule River power house during the 
month, lettering the switchboard and 
painting signs about the place. He 
also made a trip to Merced to do some 
work in that district. 

Fletcher A. Easton, district agent at 
Selma, left Fresno Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18, for Rochester, Minn., where 
he is to enter the sanitarium of the 
celebrated Mayo Brothers to undergo 
an operation for a long standing 
stomach complaint. Mr. Easton has 
been in very poor health during the 
past few months and he has been ad- 
vised that an operation and treatment 
will cure him. His many friends hope 
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Above is the official business card recently adopted by Cashier E. C. Van Buren, Jr. 


FOR THE COMPANY 


—— 


It is a 


faithful reproduction of a company light bill upon which the name and official capacity of this 
resourceful member of the force has been printed. 


where he is busying himself with the 
checking over of the estimates in that 
district. 

H. H. Hughes, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
was in Fresno during the month and 
he came into the office all smiles. 
“Was in one of your offices up the 
system the other day,” said Hughes to 
Ernest Newlin, “when the ’phone rang. 
One of the boys in the office answered 
and it proved to be a power consumer 
south of town who was using electric- 
ity for pumping purposes. ‘Don’t 
think I am getting as much power as 
I should,’ declared the rancher. ‘How’s 
that?” answered the clerk. ‘Think 
your line is overloaded,’ replied the 
rancher, ‘the wires are sagging. ” 
Hughes declares that this conversation 
actually took place and that the story 
is not one of the time-worn yarns of 
the trade. Maybe so, but it sounds 
too good to be true. 


Google 


for his complete recovery in the near 
future. 

Raleigh Casad, district agent at Mer- 
ced, was in Fresno during the month 
on a short business trip. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall spent several days in San 
Francisco the early part of the month 
on business connected with the State 
Railroad Commission. 

Tom Collins and Willard C. John- 
son, the former from the San Francisco 
and the latter from the Bakersfield 
offices of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, were in 
Fresno during the month. 

Warren Ten Eyck, who for two 
years past has been in the meter de- 
partment of the company, both at 
Bakersfield and Fresno, has returned 
to his home in St. James, Mo., where 
he is attending school preparatory to 
entering the Missouri School of Mines, 
at Rolla, Mo., this fall. Ten Eyck 
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Reservoir Tender Kennedy at the San Joaquin 
Power House. The photograph shows the op- 
erating mechanism for handling one of the pipe 
line gates. Kennedy is removing the rubbish 
from the bars of the “grizzly.” During the 
stormy weather he is kept busy doing this so 
that the water will flow through the “grizzly” 
into the pipe line without impediment. Ken- 
nedy also patrols the pipe line. Much respon- 
sibility rests upon him and he pursues the ut- 
most vigilance in his work. 


spent the greater part of his time at 
Bakersfield, and made many friends in 
the company. 

Auditor D. M. Speed was called to 
Bakersfield and Los Angeles on bus- 
iness matters during the month. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
completed his work in the Selma dis- 
trict about the middle of the month 
and returned to Fresno where he re- 
mained several days before proceeding 
to other of the southern districts. 

George Beatty, who is in charge of 
the company’s teams and teaming, is 
not favored with a regular office in 
the building which houses the main 
headquarters of the company, and 
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thereby hangs a tale, a short one, how- 
ever. George’s duties require consid- 
erable conversation over the ‘phone 
line and consequently when he is in 
the Fresno office he can be found al- 
most always seated on the bench close 
to the telephone exchange. One after- 


noon Billy Leavitt happened through 
the telephone room, and observing the 
magazine man in the seat always oc- 
cupied by George exclaimed, “Hey, 
what are you doing in Beatty’s office?” 
George no longer is without an office. 

Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 


The above is a faithful representation of Jim 
Bonner making out the “dope” sheet for the 
coming power company dance. Jim is some 
tango artist, too, just “pipe” the way he strad- 
dles the stool. 
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Madera, was in Fresno during the 
month on business matters, 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon spent several days 
during the month at his Pleasant Val- 
ley Farm superintending repairs to his 
pumping plant as the result of damage 
done during the recent floods. 

O. M. Simpson, chief clerk of the 
Bakersfield office, was in Fresno for 
several days during the month on bus- 
iness and a visit to relatives. 

Mark Webster, construction fore- 
man, returned to the Fresno office 
after completing the repair work at 
the San Joaquin power houses, and 
spent his time for several days mak- 
ing an estimate of the materials to be 
required in the construction of the new 
Bullard sub-station to be erected in 
the Bullard Tract near Fresno. 

General Superintendent L. N. Peart 
made a trip to the San Joaquin power 
houses the early part of the month. 

W. R. Stebbins was in town from 
Porterville during the month and spent 
a day or two in the Fresno office.. 

Assistant General Manager A. B. 
Walthall made a trip to the Corcoran 
district for the purpose of going over 
some of the territory with District 
Agent Ralph Bearden at that place. 

Tony Rose, pump expert, was busy 
during the month on plants in some 
of the outlying districts. 

C. C. Dickson, who is checking over 
the estimates in the Madera district, 
was in town during the month. 

Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin spent 
considerable time in the Fresno office 
during the month after his return from 
trips to several of the outlying dis- 
tricts, 

C. M. McCardle, district agent at 
Dinuba, was in Fresno during the 
month. Like all of the district agents, 
Charlie was kept on his toes during 
the recent storms and thanks to his 
vigilance brought his district through 
In good shape. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was in Fresno during the 
month to get his automobile, which 
was completely overhauled in the local 
garage. 

Frank Alton, one of the genial rep- 
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resentatives of the General Electric 
Company in this territory, is one of 
the most ardent of devotees to the 
dansant craze and does the tango and 
hesitation waltz with very pleasing 
grace. 


Flashes From Selma 
Dear Editor :— 

Seein’ as how you all don't ’pear to 
be payin' much attention to we'uns 
down here we 'lows to cut-in with a 
little hot stuff of our own, just to sort 
o” give you a jolt and let you know 
that we are on th’ map, and makin’ 
ourselves one of the most valuable dis- 
tricts in the system. | 

The Selma office has recently under- 
gone all the agonies of rejuvenation 
and those who knew her in the old 
days would have to begin all over 
again to get the hook-up of the thing 
as she is now. With “Skipper” Easton 
at the “con” of the executive depart- 
ment, and “Slats” Miller directing the 
office maneuvers, we are steering a 
true course and making better time 
than any of our previous records. We 
regret that we have lost the valuable 
services of Mr. Wheaton (more famil- 
larly known as the Count de Monte 
Carlo), who has retired from the stren- 
uous business world and is contem- 
plating raising chickens—and future 
captains of industry. Yep! He’s going 
to settle down. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. R. Deering, who is 
our new bookkeeper. 

L. D. Berg is sitting about a hun- 
dred and sixty pounds strong on the 
consumers end, while Miss Nelson 
plays Schubert’s Serenade and the 
Fifth Nocturne on the Remington No. 
10. H. G. Jobe (from Arkansas) has 
relieved J. G. Lowe in the storeroom, 
and is busy mastering the technical 
difference between a five cup “perco” 
and a series transformer. Walker 
(Skeeters) Gilreath is rendering valu- 
able service for the company reading 
meters and doing various other stunts 
in order to justify his claim for a pay 
check at the end of the month. L. C. 
Mussellman, our official “separator,” 
is wading through mud and water 
daily, separating the consumers from 
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a portion of their share of the root of 
all evil. 

Among the old stand-bys, who are 
familiar to all, are “Pat” Lee, super- 
intendent; Jack Regh, line foreman; 
“Doc” Brown, S. W. Hall, Dick Hays, 
Dan Sullivan, S. P. James (gas artist), 
Earl McCrory, Clyde Appel and Less 
Rockwell. 

(Signed) 

YOU'LL HEAR MORE OF US. 

(We hope so. We don't know who 
you are, Mr. Author, but you sound 
pretty good to us. Come again.— 
Editor.) 


Merced 
Foreman Bert Sales is able to be on 
the job again after having recovered 
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District Agent Woche: Ae Casad at work during the flood. A portion of the cit 


undated and between t 


safety. 


from two badly sprained ankles re- 
ceived in a fall the early part of 
December. 

G. C. Benjamin, collector and clerk 
in the consumers department, resigned 
from the employ of the company the 
first of the month to accept a position 
as bookkeeper in the establishment of 
Hartman and Son. Mr. Benjamin 


proved to be a very valuable man for 
the company and District Agent Casad 
regretted to accept his resignation. 
Charles J. Kelley, formerly in charge 
of the storeroom, has been promoted 
to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Ben- 
jamin's departure. 


District Agent Casad is busily en- 
gaged with the construction of a 10,000 
volt line to the new dredger of the 
Yosemite Gold Dredging Company at 
Merced Falls. The sub-station, which 
is now located at Snelling, will be 
moved to a location nearer the place 
where the dredger is in operation. 


One mile of 10,000 volt line was re- 
cently constructed to serve a 15 horse- 
power pumping plant for the Merced 
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of Merced was in- 


e city and his outlying territory he was kept busy during the stormy days. 
He placed much dependence in his trusty car, however, and the Ca e him through in 
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County Farms Company in the Chow- 
chilla district. 

G. A. Kremer, until recently in the 
employ of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany in Panama, is now employed as 
storeroom clerk in the Merced office. 

John Fountain, who owns a tract in 
the Riverbank district, recently pur- 
chased 750 Bartlett pear trees which 
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he has arranged to plant on his prop- 
erty. 


Bakersfield 
Recent new business installations in 
this district are: Lewis Gribble Bot- 
tling-Works, 2 horsepower; L. C. Ross, 
elevator, 314 horsepower; K. T. & O., 
Kern River Fields, 30 horsepower; 
Lerdo Land Co., 100 horsepower ; God- 


frey & Baer, bicycle shop, 1 horse- 
power; H. I. Crabtree, garage, 1% 
horsepower. 


J. H. Jonte, clerk at the steam plant, 
resigned his position on January 12th 
to take a position as draftsman with 
the County Highway Commission. 
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an injury caused by running A copper 
wire through the lid. 

A. W. Radford, who was injured in 
a runaway, resumed his duties as 
operator at the Kern River Canyon 
power house on the 20th of January, 
after twenty days’ illness. 

Bakersfield steam plant has been 
shut down since the 14th of January, 
there being plenty of water in the 
mountain reservoirs to supply the 
hydraulic plants. 

C. P. Staal, former auditor of the 
corporation, passed through Bakers- 
field in a Studebaker car on the 13th 
of January, bound for Los Angeles. 

The City of Bakersfield has ordered 


The above is a EE of the Bakersfield K. 


day the recent fl was at its height. 
Parker, Florence EE Dona Pesante, E. M. 


Thompson. The young 


eon hour and rumor says that the expectant look upon their faces was not caused 
over the raging waters but solely by the fact that A. Y. 


V. A.'s taken on the Kern River Bridge sas 


E SC left to right the yound ladies are: 
mit 
dies made the trip in company with Mr. A “Y, Meudell during their lunch- 


Rose McGeary, Thea Altstaater, and Nellie 


by any anxiety 
Meudell, the man behind the camera, was 


exhibiting in one hand a bag of candy and a bunch of pretzels. 


Leslie Younglove, formerly of the 
meter department, has taken the 
position vacated by Mr. Jonte. 

W. A. McGuire, trouble shooter for 
the McFarland district, has moved his 
family from Famoso to McFarland on 
January 8th. He was in Bakersfield 
on the 9th to have his eye treated for 
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two 100 watt Mazda lamps installed 
on the Beale clock tower on Chester 
Avenue, on account of the impractica- 
bility of installing an arc lamp at this 
particular location. 

J. H. Carr, manager of the Valley 
Electric Supply Company, of Fresno, 
was in Bakersfield recently and re- 
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Some Swollen Rivers During Flood Times 


On the opposite page are views of some of the rivers in the territory served by the San Joaquin 


Light and Power Corporation during flood times. 
at Merced Falls shortly after the flood had begun to subside. 


The two upper views are of the Merced ver 
e flow of water over the falls is 


decidedly heavy. The lower picture is of the Kings River and the bridge near Reedley. The river 


at this stage broke all previous records of flow. 


turned to Fresno driving his Buick 
White Streak. Mrs. Carr has joined 
her husband in Fresno, they having 
leased their Bakersfield home on Trux- 
ton avenue for one year. 

D. P. Mason, general storekeeper, 
was in Bakersfield recently on business 
connected with his department. 

A. Y. Meudell, superintendent of the 
steam plant, has finished the installa- 
tion of a 50 horsepower motor on the 
new well which is to furnish condens- 
ing water. Meudell is well pleased 
with this installation as he 1s now able 
to get 1000 gallons of water a minute. 

C. L. Easton, electrical superintend- 
ant, made a flying trip to the West 
Side the last of January to look over 
damage done to the transmission lines 
during the recent storm. 

The Federal Construction Company 
has had its 50 horsepower motor used 
in its street paving work moved to a 
new location, having secured some 
large contracts in Bakersfield. 

A. N. Jacobs, dispatcher, is now the 
proud possessor of a twin Excelsior 
motorcycle, and Jake greatly resembles 
a mogul engine. coming down the 
Tehachapi grade in a fog, as his gog- 
gles are inseparable from his cap and 
his cap inseparable from his think tank. 

Albert Walthall, who has been work- 
ing up records for J. M. Buswell's de- 
partment, returned to Fresno on Feb- 
ruary 2nd. 

Mr. Murray Bourne of Mr. Durfey’s 
office, visited Bakersfield on the 22nd 
of January on some legal business. 

O. A. Walthall reports the installa- 
tion of a 714 horsepower motor for D. 
C. Randall of McFarland. 

J. A. Reece, of Meudell's gas depart- 
ment, reports the birth of a ten-pound 
baby boy on the 22nd of January. 
Mother and son reported as doing very 
nicely and Reece has lost the worried 
look which he carried for some time. 
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D. M. Speed, auditor, and D. P. 
Mason, general storekeeper, visited 
Bakersfield recently to personally in- 
vestigate local reports. 

Mrs. J. R. Nelson was obliged to 
spend a week in Bakersfield ending 
January 29th on account of the flooded 
roads, making it impossible for her to 
return to the Canyon Power House. 

F. A. Blakeslee, chief operator at 
the steam plant, and A. Y. Meudell, 
superintendent, narrowly escaped ar- 
rest in connection with the theft of a 
25 horsepower motor at the city’s 
gravel pit. It seems that the city trus- 
tees discovered that the motor had 
been stolen and while on their way to 
obtain police assistance Meudell and 
Blakeslee happened along and found 
a motor lying on the river bank, where- 
upon they placed it in Meudell's ma- 
chine and took it to the steam plant. 
The trustees returning with the police- 
man found the motor gone and imme- 
diately gave chase to two innocent 
Mexicans who had just passed by in 
a wagon. The Mexicans pointed out 
the steam plant as being the place 
where they had seen some parties take 
the motor and the matter wound up 
by somebody buying—history does not 
say as yet who. 

Chas. Lightner, of the Taft construc- 
tion department, was in Bakersfield on 
January 29th, to visit one of his broth- 
ers, who is at present in the U. S. navy 
and who was spending a few days here 
at the home of his parents. 

J. M. Buswell, chief inspector, was 
in Bakersfield on the 29th and 30th of 
January and made an inspection of the 
Kern River Power House in company 
with Mr. C. L. Easton, electrical super- 
intendent. 

O. S. Ambrose, of the dispatcher’s 
office at Fresno, visited the Bakers- 
field steam plant on January 27th in 
company with A. Y. Meudell. 
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“October Afternoon” 


This title has been 
graph of Miss Meda 


ven to the above photo- 
urney, thc efficient clerk 
n the consumers department of the San Luis 
Obispo district office. Miss Turney is a highly 
industrious young lady and after her labors are 
completed at the office it is never too late for 
her to work in the garden of her home. One 
of her friends caught her in the act of tidying 
up a flower bed one October afternoon and hence 
the title of the picture. Miss Turney is the “live 
wire” of the San Luis Obispo office. She cer- 
tainly makes things hum and she is business 
from the top of her pretty head to the soles of 
her dainty tango slippers. Her duties are per- 
formed in a manner satisfactory to the most dis- 
criminating. 


W. C. Johnson, Westinghouse agent, 
had the misfortune to lose his car on 
the 29th of January about 16 miles out 
of town in a mudhole and called upon 
the S. J. L. € P. Co. garage to extricate 
him therefrom, which was duly done. 

A. B. Simpson, of the collection de- 
partment, is said to be studying metal- 
lurgy these days and is frequenting 
the foundries and machine shops look- 
ing for some composition of metal or 
compound from which a door key can 
be manufactured that will not break 
off on the inside of the door, particu- 
larly when Al is on the inside of the 
room with the door locked. 

Mrs. Harry Jastro submits the fol- 
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lowing record made by a Brahma hen 
and wishes to know if any of the hens 
owned by the magazine readers can 
equal or better it. This hen is eight 
months old, began to lay two weeks 
ago and in that time has laid ten eggs 
in fourteen days, each one being a 
double yoke egg. 

C. L. Easton made a trip to McFar- 
land on the 3rd of February to make 
an inspection with O. A. Walthall, dis- 
trict agent at that point. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wilson, formerly 
employees of the corporation, visited 
the local office on the 4th of February. 
They are now located in San Pedro 
and were in Bakersfield on a short 
visit to relatives and friends. 

D. B. Ogle, office assistant to C. L. 
Easton, made a trip to McFarland on 
the 5th of February to run a survey 
to the new Kern pumping plant. 

A. Y. Meudell has moved his resi- 
dence to 1108 H street, opposite the 
home of C. L. Easton. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon was 
in Bakersfield on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
of February. He delivered a speech 
at the annual banquet of the Board of 
Trade on the evening of the fifth. Mr. 
Wishon while here made an inspection 
trip to Lerdo with Superintendent K. 
S. Littlejohn on general business and 
also took up with great enthusiasm the 
matter of promoting the Home Com- 
ing Week to be held in Bakersfield on 
April 21st to 25th. While here Mr. 
Wishon arranged that all district 


agents should use the stickers on all 


their correspondence and proposed to 
do everything in his power to make 
this event a success. 

W. C. Johnson, Westinghouse rep- 
resentative, A. B. Simpson and O. A. 
Walthall, attended the military ball 
given by Troop A of the National 
Guard on the 6th of February. 

George Beatty visited Bakersfield 
on the 7th of February for the purpose 
of purchasing a horse for the Taft dis- 
trict. 

Harry J. Porterfield, formerly of the 
Bakersfield Gas & Electric Light Co., 
but now with the Midway Gas Com- 
pany at Taft, visited the local office 
on the 5th of Februarv. 
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Madera Office in Time of High Water 


above cartoon in. It shows what 

Chas. Bare, street arc trimmer, has 
moved out to Terrace Way near Union 
avenue, where he has acquired some 
acreage for the purpose of starting a 
chicken ranch. Charlie is an expert 
at this game. 

C. L. Easton visited the West Side 
on the 10th of February. 

Robert Briscoe, superintendent of 
the Midway Gas Company's pipe line, 
was in Bakersfield on the 9th, having 
some work done in the garage on his 
Simplex car. 

The following from the social col- 
umns of one of the Bakersfield papers 
will be read with interest throughout 
the system: 

Mr. and Mrs. Ham Hartzell enter- 
tained last night at a cribbage party 
at their home in West Park. The 
evening was planned to introduce Mr. 
and Mrs. William Huppert, who are 
among the interesting couples in the 
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Paul Wilson and his crew were u 
storm, and incidentally gives Art Hensley’s opinion of Paul’s Ford. 


š MADERA FloeO Jan. 1914- A.D. 
No one know C. C. Dickson was an artist until one of the boys in the Madera office sent the 


against during the recent 
bserve the office cat. 
colony of newlyweds in Bakersfield. 
Mr. Huppert is the store department 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company and brought his bride here 
the first of January. After the game 
last night Mrs. Hartzell served a de- 
licious supper. Those playing were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartzell, Judge and Mrs. 
Howard A. Peairs, Mr. and Mrs. Kah- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Arnold, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Betts of Oil Cen- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Galloway of 
Fellows, Mr. and Mrs. C, L. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wilkes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Toby, who have recently 
come to Bakersfield from Pasadena, 
and the honor guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
Huppert. 


With the Railroad Boys 
Motorman C. Nelson was forced to 
take a layoff recently owing to the 
serious illness of his wife, but he is 
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again on the job and all of the boys 
are glad to learn of the recovery of 
Mrs. Nelson. 

Inspector J. O. Arnold is making 
numerous improvements in his cozy 
little cottage in East Bakersfield. He 
Is putting in his spring garden and 
Is anticipating a very successful crop. 
John is some gardener. 

A slight injury which prevented him 
from moving around as much as the 
conductor's position requires, caused 
the transfer of Conductor Hess to the 
front end for a few days. In alight- 
ing from his car on F street, he stepped 
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Motormen R. McCrarry and R. Mar- 
tin tendered their resignations Feb- 
ruary lst to take up their duties as 
mail clerks in the Bakersfield post 
office. McCrarry has been assigned to 
duty on the Parcel Post route, while 
Martin has a city delivery route. All 
of the boys of the street car service 
are sorry to see them drop from the 
list, but they wish them well in their 
new positions. 

Asa Clark is preparing to plant his 
spring garden on his property in the 
southwestern part of the city. 

Conductors Garrett and Kast wish 
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The headquarters of Engineer Emil Newman, at North Fork, during the winter months. 
ust before going out to shoot some of the beautiful 


s year the snowfall has been heavy and the mountains have 


Newman is on the steps, O A hand, 
scenes after a recent snowfall. 
been seen at their best during a a winter season. 


on a rock and turned his ankle. Al- 
though the injury was painíul it did 
not require his absence from duty alto- 
gether. 

During the month Minnie Irene, the 
daughter of Motorman F. Weigan, was 
married to Mr. Ernest Lewis, a well 
known young man of Bakersfield. The 
young couple will make their home in 
this city. 

Conductor Gunning and Motorman 
Buckner have taken regular night 
runs On the Chester avenue line. 
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to announce that they are in the Bel- 
gian hare business and have about 200 
of these choice animals ready for the 
markets. In these times of high cost 
of living, the boys believe the Belgian 
hare fills a long felt want and they are 
prepared to dispose of their stock at 
attractive prices. 

The resignations oí Motormen Mar- 
tin and McCrarry have made it pos- 
sible for Motorman Joe La Chance and 
Conductor Emery Garrett to be as- 
signed to daylight runs. The result 
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is that these boys are wearing smiles 
that do not come off. They like work- 
ing in the daylight very much better. 


Motorman F. Weigan and Con- 
ductor H. Shaffer have taken the Owl 
run this month and are looking after 
the late wayfarer. 


Motorman J. Bridges and Conductor 
C. Cummings were placed on the reg- 
ular extra list February Ist. 


E. M. Hill, formerly employed as 
a conductor, has returned from a 
sojourn in the eastern states and is 
breaking in as conductor and motor- 
man. Hill has been away from the 
state for some time but declares he is 
well satisfied to again call this sunny 
territory home. 


The political fever has entered the 
ranks of the street car department and 
the most interesting news of the month 
is the announcement of Motorman F. 
McSmith that he is to make the race 
for the office of constable, embracing 
the territory in which Bakersfield and 
some of the outlying territory is in- 
cluded. Frank has a large acquaint- 
ance both in Bakersfield and the sur- 
rounding territory which promises for 
his success in the political arena. The 
street car boys will regret to lose him 
from their midst but at the same time, 
however, hope for his success at the 
coming election. 


Motorman S. Crissman spent a week 
in pruning trees on his ranch and mak- 
ing general improvements about the 
place. 

Conductor Stock took the first de- 
gree in the Encampment February 2nd 
and all of the boys who were eligible 
were on hand to see him ushered 
through the work. 

Among the sufferers in the Arp Ad- 
dition, which was inundated during the 
recent flood, is Motorman Andy An- 
derson. His place was seriously dam- 
aged. He had a one-acre lot which 
was nicely improved and doing well. 
With all of his hard luck, Andy could 
not keep from handing out a josh. He 
says he has two acres now instead of 
one, but he does not like one on top 
of the other. The flood carried a great 
deal of sediment onto his property 


which has been covered to a depth of 
several inches with the new earth. 

Miss Edith Parker, the obliging re- 
ceiving clerk of the railway depart- 
ment, was on the sick list for several 
days with a severe fever. The force 
was glad to hear of her recovery. 

Motorman B. Cummings enjoyed a 
few days off duty to fix up the grounds 
of his home. 

Motorman Edwin Turner was en- 
gaged to play the violin at a recent 
party at the Atkinson home in East 
Bakersfield. Edwin is becoming a real 
master of the bow and the guests en- 
joyed his contribution to the evening’s 
entertainment very much. Likewise, 
Edwin enjoyed the bountiful repast 
served later in the evening. 


Unusual Antics of a 
Young Turkey Hen 


C. A. Smith, who lives two miles 
west of Corcoran, tells an interesting 
story about a young turkey hen. This 
turkey hen was hatched along in the 
late summer and is not over seven 
months old, never has layed an egg, 
but has set for over three months, most 
of the time on china eggs or on the 
nest without any eggs. Mrs. Smith be- 
come interested in the young hen and 
finding that it was difficult to break 
her of setting on the nest, decided to 
let her set upon chicken eggs, which 
she did about a month ago. Now Mrs. 
Turkey Hen has one of the nicest 
broods of little chicks and takes great 
pride in mothering them. The inter- 
esting part being that this hen has 
never layed an egg, is only about seven 
months old, three months of which she 
has put in by setting.—Corcoran Jour- 
nal. 


Emperor Grapes Bring $1002.62 
Per Acre 


F. L. Allen, a vineyardist near the 
town of Dinuba, has received returns 
from Emperor grapes on the basis of 
$1002.62 to the acre. Mr. Allen's out- 
put was raised on a five-acre place. 
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